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CHAPTER I. 

^^ No Promise'' 

OT a minute after twelve o'clock, 
remember: A white gown never 
does suit you, and if, in addition 
to having to wear one, you're tired, you'll 
not look your best to-morrow." 

" Very well, mamma ; I won't sit up 
after twelve, I promise you — indeed, I'm 
tired now." 

"Good night, my dear." Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh frigidly kissed the smooth 
forehead dutifully bent to receive her 
salute, and turned to leave the room. 
" I shall send Brydges to you in twenty 
minutes." 
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" Oh, no ; please don't, mamma," said 
the former speaker ; " I would so much 
rather be alone to-night. I — I have some- 
thing to do." 

" Indeed, what is it ?" Lady Eosa stood 
tall and awful on the threshold of her 
daughter's room. "I so particularly desired 
that nothing should be left to the last. 
Your boxes are all ready, I know, and the 
lists are made out. I cannot think what 
you can have got to attend to ; not much 
of the trouble of this business has come 
upon you." 

Lady Eosa spoke in a sharp, suspicious 
tone, and bent her brows in a frown 
which did not appear to be called for. 
Her daughter rejoined in a propitiatory 
manner : 

" No, indeed, mamma ; the trouble has 
been all yours, I'm sure, as it always is. 
But I didn't mean about my boxes, I am 
not going to disturb anything ; it was only 
just a few little things Julia is to do for 
me after I am gone — keepsakes for the 
school-children and so on — and I haven't 
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had time to write them down for her; 
that's all." 

There was no reasonable fault to be 
found with this explanation, and Lady 
Bosa, without any repetition of the " good, 
night" or the kiss, left the room. Her 
daughter held the door open until her 
mother had reached one at the opposite 
^nd of the corridor; then she closed it, 
but stood by it listening. In less than 
a minute the sound of a bell pulled by 
a strong hand came distinctly to her ears, 
when she noiselessly turned the key in 
the lock, and allowed her face to relax 
into an expression of relief. 

"She won't come back, now she has 
rung for Brydges," thought the girl, as 
she seated herself before the dressing- 
table, and gazed into the draped looking- 
glass, without seeing the image it reflect- 
ed ; " I do wonder why it is one never can 
tell quite the truth to mamma. It's her 
temper, I suppose. It certainly isn't that 
she and I .don't understand one another, 
for we do, perfectly. There has never 
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been any mistake at all about ' this busi- 
ness/ as she calls it in her cool way. How 
like mamma that is, though ; she never pre- 
tends, at any rate. I should not think 
there are many mothers who would talk of 
a daughter's marriage as 'this business," 
especially to the daughter herself. I 
respect her for it, though T could not imi- 
tate it, but Mr. Thornton is right ; it's 
that way of hers that has made and kept 
her what she is — 'master an' mair,' as he 
says. After all, it will be such a relief to 
get away from that — it's — it's almost 
worth it; at least, I mean it would be^ 
even if there was nothing else." 

She had spoken the last words in which 
her thoughts were framing themselves 
aloud, and her own voice roused her. She 
sat upright, looked in the glass, with 
intention this time, and began to loosen 
the coils of her hair. 

*' Mamma's right in one thing," so ran 
her diverted thoughts ; " I certainly shall 
not look my best to-morrow ; I daresay I 
shall look about my worst " — a little satis- 
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fied smile crept round her red lips and full 
curved chin, as a dexterous imp, sent on 
a comforting mission by vanity, whispered 
that her worst would not be very alarm- 
ing — "but I suppose no girl ever looks 
really well on her wedding-day." 

The face and figure reflected in the 
glass were very charming at Laura Chum- 
leigh's **best," and calculated to recall 
Lady Rosa to the observer as little as could 
be wished. Laura was of small stature, 
slightly built without being thin, and 
endowed with the graceful carriage and 
beautiful hands and feet which are sup- 
posed to indicate "blue blood." There 
was some mistake about this in Laura's 
€ase, for her father s blood was not blue, 
and her mother's hands and feet were use- 
fully ugly, as Lady Rosa did not hesitate 
to remark whenever the subject turned up 
in conversation. " Points, as vulgar 
people who frequent stables call them," 
she had been heard to say, " are all non- 
fiense, like Irish eyes and Spanish ankles, 
there never was a mesalliance in the Ness 
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family until I made one, and a commoner- 
looking lot of people are not to be seen 
anywhere, either in real life or picture 
galleries." Laura was content to have the 
''points," without caring at all about 
whether she was entitled to them on 
scientific principles, and she secretly re- 
joiced that she was totally unlike the noble 
family of Ness. Something vivid and glee- 
ful about the girl added a delightful charm 
to her real and regular beauty ; a dancing 
brightness in her shy dark eyes ; a sudden- 
ness in the smile that flashed all over her 
face, and touched her small teeth as light 
touches the facets of cut jewels ; a rich- 
ness in the red that came up to the velvet 
surface of her clear olive skin, of an 
almost southern tint; while her profuse 
and glossy hair was of the very duskiest, 
warmest brown that ever escaped the 
harshness of black. Youth, perfect healthy 
and high spirits are important elements in 
the composition of beauty, and all these 
Laura Chumleigh possessed. She was 
within a week of twenty, but she did not 
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look a day over seventeen ; she could ride, 
and skate, and dance, as if life were no- 
thing but a succession of opportunities for 
those exercises, and she had been created 
to indulge in them; her supple and ele- 
gant little figure was full of strength and 
nerve, and she had never had as much as a 
headache since she got rid of her governess, 
and the *' lessons " which she had always 
detested. She was not quite ignorant, 
however, because she really had natural 
intelligence; and as the schoolroom time 
had inexorably to be gone through, she 
found that it was to be gone through more 
tolerably by learning something than by 
doing nothing. Lady Rosa was not to be 
"got over," and Laura's governess was 
not to be " got at ;" novels, except such as 
would have bored her dreadfully, were 
unattainable, and Lady Rosa, who took a 
singularly unprejudiced view of her 
daughter's character, had spoken to her as 
follows when she was just sixteen — 

" You have no fortune, my dear, and 
there's none coming to you from anywhere. 
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home-life, after the maternal admonition 
in the interests of a becoming bridal bloom 
on the morrow ; such were the circum- 
stances under which Laura sat brushing 
her hair before the glass, with " some- 
thing to do" between that time and 
twelve o'clock. 

Laura had brushed her hair until her 
arm ached, and then rolled it up into a 
tight ball, and taken it down to roll it up 
again into a looser ; she had fidgeted with 
the bottles, and boxes, and general in- 
utilities upon her dressing-table ; she had 
opened a tempting little velvet-covered, 
satin-lined case, in which lay a necklet of 
pearls with a diamond clasp, and closed it 
again hurriedly; she had fingered the 
smooth ivory binding of the pretty prayer- 
book which had just been sent her as a 
wedding-present by the clergyman who 
was to perform the marriage ceremony on 
the morrow, and inspected the anticipatory 
monogram on its clasp. She was dawdling, 
putting off the something which she had 
to do ; but her thoughts were busy with it. 
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whether she would or not, and at length 
she rose with a sigh, carried a chair across 
the room, and had just stepped up on it 
and stretched out her arm to reach some 
object which was put away out of sight 
on the dusty top of a gaunt, old-fashioned 
mahogany wardrobe, when she was dis- 
turbed by a gentle tap at the door. She 
stepped down from the chair, placed it 
against the wall, and unlocked the door 
in a moment. 

"Papa!" she said, but not loudly^ 
though she was surprised. It would have 
required more than surprise to make any 
member of her household forget the vicinity 
of Lady Rosa, or run the risk of disturbing 
her. 

*' Papa ! Come in, dear papa !" 

"I thought I should not disturb you,'^ 
said Colonel Chumleigh, as he stepped into 
the room with noiselessness due to prac- 
tice, "and I wanted to say good night 
again." 

Laura had quickly set a chair for her 
father, and she now perched herself lightly 
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on his knee, and put her arms round his 
neck. The change in her face was 
Tery remarkable — it had softened and 
brightened. 

" Tm so glad," she said, laying her 
richly-coloured cheek against his grey 
head ; " I longed to say good night by our- 
selves, but I did not think you would have 
managed it. How did you manage it, 
papa ?" 

" Well, darling, you see there was a 
good deal of confusion to-day, and things 
were put astray, and I had not seen the 
papers at all comfortably; and so I said 
I should stay down and read them for an 
hour, and " 

''And you came up to me instead. 
Papa" — she unlocked her arms from 
round his neck, and began to smooth his 
hair gently with her little dark hand — 
^' there's always an awful feeling about the 
last of everything, isn't there ? No matter 
how little one cares for a person, it would 
give one a pang to be quite sure one had 
seen the last of that person, and it's the 
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same about places and things that one does 
in one's own life. I am not a bit fond of 
this house; it isn't like home, with other 
people's furniture and things in it; and 
yet I have a solemn sort of feeling about 
this being the very last time I shall ever 
be here as I am now, only your daughter, 
you know, and a girl, with people to look 
after me, and no one to look after. I 
daresay you cannot understand the feeling, 
papa, because you're a man." 

"Yes, I can," said the Colonel; "I 
understand it perfectly. What else do 
you suppose I have been thinking of all 
the evening, except that it is the last I 
shall ever in all my life have my Firefly 
with me, just as my own daughter, and 
nothing else ?" 

Laura pressed her lips upon his head 
with a sob. 

''Hush I you must not do that," said the 
Colonel, frightened. " You must not cry 
to-night, my darling." 

''No," said Laura, with a faint quiver of 
a smile ; " red eyes would be less becoming 
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Still dian a wferte ^wtl7 ThsL, witkouk 
expTarnfrrgr tHe aHasbn, ^Ete wentr (m: 
** XOy we mnatii'n make eadi other miser- 
able, Db yoa know, P^P^'' ^^ drew 
herself awaT from him now, so that she 
oonid look into his face, "^ Fve been think- 
ing the rerr best of this business, as 
matnTTia calls it, is, that yoa can often 
come to me. We don't see mnch of each 
other — not comfortablr^ I mean — though 
we do live in the same house. But you 
win often come to me at my own, won't 
youT 

** I hope so." 

''Yon must promise, papa. Ifot only 
for me, you know. Mr. Thornton likes you 
no much too.'* 

" He is a very good feDow, Laura. 1 
hope you will appreciate him, and be a 
good wife to him. He is giving you a 
great deal, my dear ; I hope — I hope you 
will never give him cause to regret his 
marriage." She had never seen her father 
no moved before. 

'* Indeed, I never will, papa. I wouldn't 
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if it was only for fear of vexing you. He 
is a very good fellow ; and I am awfully 
lucky." 

She had risen from his knee, and was 
standing beside him while she said this. 
Colonel Chumleigh was one of the least 
articulate of men, partly from a natural 
slowness of speech, partly from habitual 
discretion ; and though he knew what he 
would have liked to say to Laura on the 
present occasion — a golden opportunity, 
which by no earthly possibility could come 
again in their respective lives — he simply 
could not say it. 

He was a tall, fine-looking man of fifty- 
five, very grey for his age, with a fair 
complexion, and kindly eyes, still blue and 
clear ; and he looked just what he was — 
amiable and irresolute. A less portentous 
personage than Lady Eosa might have 
been "master an' mair" over Colonel 
Chumleigh, who had and deserved the 
name of a martinet in his regiment. After 
he had kissed his daughter many times, 
and left her, and was stepping noiselessly 
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along the corridor to his dressing-room, he 
said to himself : 

''I wish she had said 'happy' instead 
of ' lucky/ I wish it was more of a love- 
match ; and yet " — the Colonel smiled at 
his own romantic, behind-the-times no- 
tions — *'how often her mother has remind- 
ed me that ours was a love-match, and 
begged me to observe what has come of 
it." 

When Laura had locked the door of her 
room for the second time that night, she 
picked up a newspaper, which had fallen 
out of her father's pocket. It was the 
Morning Post of that day. She laid it on 
her dressing-table without looking at it, 
and resumed the occupation that her 
father's coming had interrupted. She took 
down a small flat parcel from the top of 
the old wardrobe, blew the dust off it, and 
pushing aside all the things on the 
dressing-table, including the case with the 
pearls in it, she untied the parcel, and 
arranged its contents before her. 

These consisted of a small volume of 
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selected poems, prettily bound in vellum 
with red edges, two or three ball pro- 
grammes, a bill of the play of an amateur 
performance, printed on white satin, half- 
a-dozen letters directed to "Miss Chum- 
leigh," but without postmarks, and an 
unframed photograph of a young man 
dressed in yachting clothes. Having laid 
these things out in two lines, as a fortune- 
teller "lays the cards," Laura put her 
elbows on the table — one of them was 
resting on the newspaper, its dusky 
dimples touched the list of deaths for the 
day — and leaning her forehead on her 
joined hands, looked at them intently. 

" It would not be right to keep them,'^ 
she said to herself ; "I have made up my 
mind all along that they must go. I dare- 
say Mr. Thornton wouldn't care a bit, if 
he knew about them, but he does not 
know, and I cannot tell him now, when I 
did not tell him at first. He would not 
understand ; men never do." This was a 
fixed belief of Lady Eosa's ; and Laura had 
adopted it, being an easy and convenient 
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dogma, with confidence which she did not 
invariably extend to her mother's notions. 

Presently she leaned back in her chair, 
took up the little vellum-bound volume of 
poetry, and turned over the red-edged 
leaves. The margins were broad, the 
type was quaint; the daintiest initial 
letters adorned the sweetest possible utter- 
ances of passion, of hope, of constancy ; and 
a goodly number of reckless and deeply- 
scored pencil marks, a few scribbled com- 
ments, with a date or two, profaned the 
cream-coloured margins. Laura glanced 
at some of those comments, and the colour 
deepened on her cheeks ; she fluttered the 
leaves, and turned to the title-page. On 
the opposite leaf two big capital letters 
were written in a bold hand. They were 
L. 0. 

"I ought to burn it," so ran her 
thoughts, " but it's a pity ; all the verses I 
care about are there — besides, there's no 
fire, and I should be a long time about 
burning it in the candle, leaf by leaf. I 
think I need not destroy it, if I rub out all 
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the •writing carefully. Yes, that's what 
I'll (Jo — it will fit under the tray of that 
horrid big dressing-case— but this must 

She cut out the leaf with the capital 
letters upon it, slipped the little volume 
into the pocket of her dressing-gown, and 
went on with her task of inspection. 
After one quick glance at it she had placed 
the photograph face downwards, but she 
looked through the playbill, and the ball 
programmes, lingeringly and musingly. It 
was now the turn of the letters, and Laura 
drew first one, then another, from its 
envelope, but she put them back unread. 

'* No, no ; I must not, I resolved I 
would not. And why should I, even if it 
was not wrong ; for I know them all by 
heart." 

She made a little pile of them on the 
top of the photograph, and laid her face 
upon the pile. Her heart beat quickly, 
her light and shallow nature was stirred 
by fear, like that which she had often felt, 
when a child, at finding herself in the dark, 

C2 
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and which had made her say *'Our 
Father " as quickly as she could get the 
words out. She said them now, right on 
to the end, half aloud, and rapidly, like a 
charm ; and when the last word was utter- 
ed, she gathered up the little heap and the 
other things, threw them into the fender,^ 
and set a light to them. Kneeling on the 
hearthrug she watched them burning ; she 
had to hold the taper down to the half- 
charred papers, and relight them more 
than once. 

As the last morsel of white edge turn- 
ed to black crispness, and curled itself up, 
a harmless pinch of dust, the big clock on 
the stairs and the little one on Laura's 
table came to terms about the time, and 
simultaneously announced twelve o'clock* 
Laura got up off the hearthrug, opened 
the ponderous dressing-case which Lady 
Rosa had inflicted on her — it was an an- 
cient chattel of the noble house of Ness — 
and thrust the little vellum-bound volume 
under the second tray ; took several small 
packets, neatly made up, and addressed in 
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her own writing, out of a drawer, and having 
disposed them in evidence for Lady Rosa's 
inquisitorial inspection in the morning, 
contrived to very nearly keep her promise 
to her mother. 

It was, however, long before she slept. 
The clocks had expressed their one- . 
mindedness about the hour three times 
after midnight, and still Laura Chumleigh 
lay wide awake, with her hands clasped be- 
hind her head and her dark eyes gazing 
out towards the late summer dawn, and 
more than once she said to herself, while 
the strange trouble again crept over her : 
*' I never said I would wait ! It was no 
promise !" 
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CHAPTER II. 




In " The Morning Post.'' 

N the best regulated household there 
will be an upsetting of the ordinary- 
course of things, on the occasion 
of a wedding in the family. The Chum- 
leigh household was not remarkably well- 
regulated — though, perhaps because — Lady- 
Rosa was her own housekeeper. She 
prided herself on the fact, and gloried in 
the conviction that those wretches of 
tradespeople could not take her in, and 
there was no wasteiy in her kitchen. The 
household, including the Colonel and 
Laura, had had a good deal to suffer in 
the preliminaries for the wedding of the 
only daughter of the house, and there 
was a pretty general feeling that it 
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would be a mercy when it was over. This 
sentiment was also shared by the Colonel 
and by Laura ; and, indeed, the latter had 
wished many times that the good old cus- 
tom of a honeymoon with a third for com- 
pany had been still in fashion, and that 
her father could have had a holiday on the 
occasion, in the society of herself and Mr. 
Thornton. To be sure she could not find 
a precedent in any memoirs or novels 
which treated of those bygone days, when 
people used sedan-chairs, and journeyed to 
" the Bath." It was always the bridesmaid 
who occupied the third seat in the post- 
chaise. 

The wedding, which was to take place 
at a fashionable and ugly church near 
Lowndes Street, was fixed for eleven 
o'clock ; and there did not seem to be any 
particular reason why the whole Chumleigh 
household should be astir several hours 
before the event. No reason, however, 
could practically be more particular than 
the will and pleasure of Lady Rosa Chum- 
leigh. So the note of preparation was 
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sounded betimes, and Laura was aroused 
from her insufficient slumber by her 
mother in person. 

Lady Rosa had as little nonsense about 
her as the mother of Mr. Edmund Sparkler 
herself. She never followed the move- 
ments, listened to the words, or watched 
the looks of her beautiful young daughter 
with that silent, almost stealthy delight 
which is one of the deep delights of 
motherhood, and is enhanced by the un- 
consciousness of its object. She had never 
stood by the fair sleeper in the quiet night, 
listening to her even breathing, gazing at 
her restful face, as if this were some 
special miracle of nature wrought for 
herself alone of all the women in the world. 
She occasionally made domiciliary visits to 
Laura's room indeed, but they had practical 
purposes — at night, to see whether Laura 
had really put her candles out, or was 
breaking the domestic law by reading in 
bed ; in the daytime, to examine into the 
tidiness or untidiness of the apartment. 
. Lady Eosa opened the door of Laura's 
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room with her usual uncompromising 
decision, and called out, as she pulled up a 
Venetian blind with a great bang : 

" Laura, my dear ! Laura ! Time to get 
up. Isidor comes at nine, you know." 

Then, Laura having sat up with a start, 
her mother looked at her sharply. 

"H — m," she said, "your eyelids are 
quite red, and you look as if you had not 
had half enough sleep." 

" Tm all right, mamma, thank you," 
said Laura, rubbing the telltale eyelids. 

" You had better lie still till youVe had 
some tea, if there's any to be had." Lady 
Eosa pulled the bell-rope at the head of 
Laura's bed so vehemently that it was a 
wonder it did not come down, and went on 
to suppose they would be an hour about 
bringing the tea, and that she should not 
be surprised if there were nobody up in 
the house except herself and Brydges. 
Laura was mildly protesting that she did 
not want any tea, and would be ready in 
plenty of time for the ministrations of the 
hairdresser, when her mothers attention 
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was diverted into another channel of anger 
by the sight of The Morning Post^ which 
lay on the dressing-table. Laura knew 
perfectly well she never allowed news- 
papers to be removed from the " library '' 
— a back parlour of the furnished house. 
It was very extraordinary that she never 
could be obeyed in anything. 

" I believe mamma would scold me about 
nothing, if I were going to be hanged/^ 
thought poor Laura, and was beginning to 
offer a vague excuse, which should not 
compromise the Colonel, when Lady Rosa^ 
who had taken up the newspaper, cut the 
awkward explanation short by walking 
out of the room. Laura looked after her 
in some surprise, and presently heard the 
door at the end of the corridor opened and 
shut. 

" Much ado about nothing," said the girl 
to herself, ** and just as if this were any 
ordinary day in one's life." Here Brydges 
entered the room, and the business of the 
day commenced. 

Laura would have been much more sur- 
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prised if she could have seen the discom- 
posure of Lady Rosa's countenance when 
she reached her own room, and felt herself 
free from observation. She sank almost 
with a gasp into the first chair she came 
to, and allowed the hand which held the 
newspaper to hang by her side, while she 
covered her eyes for a moment with the 
other. After awhile she seemed to recover 
herself, and looked attentively at a certain 
part of the outer sheet of the newspaper. 

*' No doubt at all about it," she said to 
herself; " there it is, plain enough ! What 
an unfortunate coincidence ; how dread- 
fully unlucky ! Has she seen it ? I think 
not; I hope not. She could not be sa 
unconcerned ; she could hardly have self- 
command enough to put on such uncon- 
cern. And yet, how extraordinary it 
would be if she has not seen it, before her 
face, under her eyes, as it must have been I 
What shall I do ? On the whole, which is 
most probable? that she has seen it, but 
has pride and cunning enough to prevent 
my finding that out — her eyelids were red ; 
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I'm almost sure she had been crying, and 
Tm quite sure she had been lying awake 
-or that the printed lines lay under her 
eyes, and she did not see them." 

jigain Lady Rosa read those printed 
lines, and now she rose and paced the room, 
fitill holding the newspaper in her hand. 
Her face was plain and unamiable, with 
hard lines about it, narrow eyes, and a long 
upp^r lip, and the look of doubt and dis- 
comfiture it wore was not beautifying* 

" I can't do anything," so ran her 
thoughts. ''Whether she knows or does 
not know, I cannot do anything. At 
least, I can only prevent her seeing it, if 
she does not know already. And if she 
does, it cannot be helped. Under any cir- 
cumstances, what has happened is all for 
the best, and I have nothing to regret. 
Robert Thornton is worth a dozen of 
him." 

Then Lady Rosa put The Morning Post 
of the previous day into a drawer of her 
writing-table, which she locked, and having 
recovered her self-possession, she emerged 
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upon the scene of activity. Laura was 
almost dressed before her mother again 
entered her room; the final touches only 
were wanting to her bridal attire, and she 
was looking exceedingly lovely, in spite of 
the red eyelids and the white gown. 
Isidor had outdone himself; he was an 
enthusiast in his art, and he seldom had 
such a " subject " as Laura's shapely head. 
Mrs. White had "idealised a wedding- 
gown, fit for an angel like Laura/' accord- 
ing to Laura's cousin and bridesmaid, 
Julia Carmichael, who was enthusiastic, 
rather than accurate of speech; and one 
of Alphonse Karr's exquisite bouquets had 
arrived from Nice, in perfect preserva- 
tion. 

" I am so glad you have come, mamma,"^ 
said Laura, with a smile, as she turned her 
beautiful head, from which a cloud of lace 
drooped to the edge of her gown, towards^ 
her mother, "to settle the question of 
ornaments or no ornaments. Julia votes^ 
for the pearls, but I do not like them in 
the morning." 
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'* Did Mr. Thornton say nothing about 
his wishing you to wear them ?" 

" Not a word ; but I am sure he would 
agree with me ; he always does, you know, 
and he has such excellent taste." 

" Then don't wear them, my dear. Your 
dress is perfect, and now I must go and 
get my gown on." 

*' She did not stay a minute in the 
room," whispered Laura to Julia Car- 
michael, who was reluctantly putting the 
pearls back into their case ; " and she 
looked somehow as if she could not. I 
really do think she feels my going away at 
last." 

" She knows nothing at all about it," 
thought Lady Eosa ; '*it is always the al- 
most impossible thing which is true. That 
^ he has such excellent taste,* was much 
too hearty to have any heartburning under 
it. She knows nothing, and by the time 
she finds out what has happened, she 
won't care a straw." 

It really seemed as if Lady Rosa had 
put on a full-dress teinper with her ruby 
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velvet gown — for of that colour and fabric 
was the costume she had selected for wear 
on a blazing day in the beginning of 
August — so meek and mild was she under 
the influence of a secret relief. 

It was allowed by the uninvited specta- 
tors in the ugly church, by the crowd of 
idlers about the entrance — who were in 
luck to have so fine a day for that favour- 
ite gratis public entertainment, a wedding 
— and also by the guests, that Miss Chum- 
leigh's wedding was a very pretty one, and 
that Miss Chumleigh was a very pretty bride. 
Nobody could see much of her, to be sure ; 
but her veil was splendid, and the dark 
hair and dark eyes did show a little under 
it; and then she carried herself so well, 
and her manner was perfect. 

As on most occasions of the sort, there 
was comparatively little mention made of 
the bridegroom. To the external crowd 
he was an accidental accompaniment of 
the occasion; and those inside noticed 
only that he was rather tall, and that his 
clothes were well cut. A bridegroom's 
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natural insignificance attended Mr. Thorn- 
ton ; the usual importance with which for 
one day in her life the least beautiful, 
equally with the most beautiful, of 
girls is invested, attached to Laura Chum- 
leigh. The wedding-guests were well 
selected among the most eligible of Lady 
Rosa's acquaintance, and everything was 
quite as it ought to be. 

A general imputation of thorough world- 
liness to a large gathering of people is apt 
to be as rash as it is in its essence un- 
charitable ; but there certainly were not 
many of the persons present at Laura's 
wedding and the feast which followed it, 
who took into consideration, in the motive 
of their congratulations, what manner of 
man he was to whom the brilliant girl 
had just confided herself for life. People 
in general knew very little about him, ex- 
cept the notorious fact of his wealth, and 
that the marriage had been arranged after 
a short acquaintance. Mr. Thornton, who 
was not in any set, was a nobody in the 
sense of the cliques and coteries of society. 
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With his fortune, however, and her own 
looks and good connections on the mother's 
side, Mrs. Thornton might do anything 
she pleased, short of penetrating the very- 
inner circles, especially as she would, of 
course, keep as clear as possible of that 
dreadful Lady Rosa. Laura's mother had 
been useful as a Ness; as an individual 
she could only hinder her daughter's suc- 
cess in the novel position in which she 
might take a line of her own. 

A man who does not belong to a set, 
and who is said to know nobody by the 
persons who entertain the ingenuous con- 
viction that they and their associates com- 
pose the everybody to know whom must 
naturally be the ambition of all well-con- 
stituted minds, might fairly be supposed 
to feel more embarrassment at his own 
wedding than even the traditional bride- 
groom. There was, however, not the least 
embarrassment in the looks or the de- 
meanour of Mr. Thornton. He was, on 
the contrary, a man with whom even a 
casual observer would instinctively associ- 
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ate the ideas of self-possession and self- 
respect — a man who could never be, or be 
made to look, ridiculous. He was well- 
built, dark-haired, grey-eyed, about thirty 
years old, with a remarkably keen and 
steady way of looking at the person whom 
he addressed in an accent which had the 
strength and character of the North in it, 
without its roughness. His figure had 
lissomeness and strength, and ease entirely 
unlike the ease of the classes who have 
been called " clothes- wearing," in default of 
a more accurate definition of " the grand 
air," as it is in this day of travestie. The 
beautiful little figure at his side did not 
look at all out of place there ; and his 
glance fell upon Laura's sparkling face as 
she received the compliments of the com- 
pany, with an expression of devotion and 
of deep content, which made his face 
almost as striking, in its way, as her own. 
The wedding-breakfast was a bore to 
the chief performers in the social drama. 
Colonel Chumleigh was so dismally de- 
pressed that not even the significantly-bent 
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brows of Lady Rosa could induce him to 
assume the virtue of sociability, which, at 
least, on that occasion, he certainly had 
not. Lady Rosa, who, although she did 
frown at the Colonel, was much less 
militant and dictatorial than usual, was 
visited by occasional fits of absence of 
mind, to which the ecclesiastical dignitary 
who sat beside her submitted with resigna- 
tion, largely assisted by the savoury meats 
his soul loved. He was, however, a little 
shocked when Lady Rosa so far forgot 
herself and him as to interrupt him in a 
lengthy description of a visit to a pretty 
place in Suffolk, from whence he had re- 
turned only the preceding d,ay. 

** On an interesting occasion also," his 
lordship explained, *'my nephew was the 
happy man — Harry Trevor, I think he has 
the honour of being known to you." 

** Yes," asserted Lady Rosa, " I saw the 
marriage in the Post I hope it is all you 
can wish." 

"Well, well," said the bishop, raising a 
fat, white hand in deprecation of the un- 
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reasonableness of such a hope; " not quite 
all, perhaps, but there are many advan- 
tages, many advantages, and all we can 
wish is not to be had here below. There 
is not much fortune, not much fortune ; 
her brother is vicar of Wold, and an old 
friend of mine. The wedding did not go 
ofE with all the delightful smoothness of 
this occasion," — here the bishop smiled 
and bowed with a similar delightful 
smoothness, — " for, just as everybody wa& 
sitting down to breakfast, poor Mr. Cath- 
cart was sent for in all haste to attend a 
death-bed.'' 

"Indeed," said Lady Rosa, listlessly. 
" Could not he have sent his curate ?" 

" Well, no ; not exactly, not exactly, on 
that occasion. It was not an ordinary 
occasion ; not an every-day summons. The 
dying person was the principal individual 
in Cathcart's parish ; in fact, the proprietor 
of Bevis " 

*' Wonderful roses are they not, so late 
in the season ?" said Lady Rosa, drawing a 
flower-stand towards her with a jerk, and 
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disturbing alike the symmetry of the table 
and the equanimity of the bishop. '* They 
•come from Hertfordshire, and I don't think 
there are any roses like them. How diffi- 
cult it is to get the old cabbage-rose now 1 
It has become so rare that one is almost 
surprised it has not come into fashion; 
and, after all, there is nothing like it/' 

Lady Rosa ran on through half-a-dozen 
more sentences, all about roses, to which 
lovely products of nature the bishop was 
as indifferent as she was, with an appear- 
ance of almost vehement interest in her 
theme, which attracted Laura's attention. 
She wondered whether Lady Rosa was 
scolding the bishop. His lordship sniffed 
at the flower-stand which Lady Rosa had 
pulled into inconvenient contact with his 
plate, but made no comment upon her out- 
burst of enthusiasm, except a mental one. 

'* I have been told," said his lordship to 
himself, '* that Lady Rosa Chumleigh has 
the reputation of being the rudest woman 
in England ; and now I perceive that she 
deserves it." 
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The crowd in the street, which had 
fluctuated as to its numbers during the 
festive proceedings inside the house, and 
had been additionally enlivened by a Ger- 
man band, Punch, and a boneless boy, who 
performed horrid antics on a piece of baize 
about the size of an Arab's prayer-carpet, 
received a large accession to its strength 
when the balcony, turned into a tent for 
the occasion, began to fill with the wed- 
ding guests, and a rumour spread that the 
happy pair were coming out. 

Laura retired, accompanied only by 
Julia Carmichael, *' the working brides- 
maid," as she called herself, leaving the 
other three ornamental young ladies ta 
amuse themselves in the balcony tent, and 
the important ceremony of changing the 
wedding-dress was performed. The bride 
was giving some final directions to Julia 
about one of those little packets which 
had come in so conveniently as an excuse 
on the previous night, when Lady Eosa 
made her appearance, and was asked by 
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Laura the most disconcertlDg question that 
could have been put to her : 

" Mamma," said Mrs. Thornton, *' can 
you tell Julia where to find yesterday's 
Morning Post f " 

*' Yesterday's Morning Post," repeated 
Lady Bosa, with a very black-looking 
frown; "what can you want with it just 
now?' 

** Only to see where Florence Daubeney 
has gone to, mamma. Her aunt and Sir 
John have left town ; I knew she was going 
with them, and Julia saw their names 
among the departures yesterday, but she 
did not notice where they had gone to. 1 
thought you might have the paper, as you 
took it out of this room." 

" I know nothing about it." 

"Never mind; Julia will find it some- 
where about when all this fuss is over.'* 
Then she added, with a sweet smile : ** I 
want you to tell me that I looked nice in 
the white gown, after all, mamma. Every- 
body else said so, but I do want a little bit 
of praise from you." 
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'* You looked better than you ever looked 
in your life/' said Lady Rosa, with a sud- 
den softening of her voice and face, which 
brought tears to the bride's bright eyes. 
It had been a most unsentimental wed- 
ding. 

" I wonder I ever dared to say it/' Laura 
added, when she told her husband how she 
had extracted a compliment from her 
mother ; " I suppose it was the newborn 
courage of my emancipation, and I was 
trying my wings/' 

The long day had come to a close, and 
the house in Lowndes Street was restored 
to its usual dingy orderliness. The 
Colonel was tired, sad, and silent. Lady 
Rosa was tired, excited, and cross. Julia 
Carmichael was tired, but methodical and 
conscientious, as it was her wont to be. 
Every commission which Laura had given 
her, the faithful and slightly obstinate 
cousin resolved to execute before she 
would consider her day's work at an end. 
One of those commissions involved the 
finding of The Morning Post of the previ- 
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ous day, and Julia set about looking for it 
in a methodical way, whicli meant not 
giving in until she had found it. 

After a vain search in all the lower 
rooms, and some fruitless questioning of 
the servants, Julia bethought herself of 
asking the Colonel whether he knew any- 
thing of the missing newspaper. With 
this purpose she went upstairs and knock- 
ed at the door of his dressing-room. No 
answer was returned, and Julia, thinking 
she must have been mistaken in supposing 
that her uncle was there, entered the 
room. It was unoccupied, and the door 
of communication with Lady Rosa's room 
stood open, a screen being drawn partly 
across it. As Julia crossed the room she 
could see, beyond the edge of the screen. 
Colonel Chumleigh seated at his wife's 
writing-table ; a newspaper, in which her 
quick eye recognised The Morning Post^ 
was spread upon the table before him, 
while on the far side of it stood Lady 
Rosa, bending forward, with a long, spiky 
forefinger planted on a certain spot in the 
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paper. As Julia paused, uncertain whether 
to advance or retreat, Lady Bosa tapped 
the paper emphatically, and said in a voice 
which banished Julia's hesitation : 

'* I suppose you think this business was 
not hard to manage ! Do you imagine 
everything would have gone off so well, if 
I had allowed Laura to see that ?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Julia Carmichael. 

HE impression that Julia Carmichael 
made upon strangers in most cases 
was, that she was not very inter- 
estiug ; and that it was very amiable of 
her cousin, Laura Chumleigh, to be so fond 
of her. Perhaps this, or, at least, the 
first portion of it, was not so superficial as 
most judgments that are hastily formed 
and thoughtlessly expressed, for Julia 
was not a striking person. She was 
Colonel Chumleigh's niece, the only and 
orphan child of his only sister, and both 
her parents had been dead for a longer 
period than her memory extended to. 
She had been left to the guardianship of 
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her uncle when she was five years old, and 
was admitted by Lady Rosa Chumleigh to 
her own nursery until she reached the age 
of ten. Then she was sent, fortunately for 
her, as it turned out, to a boarding-school, 
which was not too expensive to allow of 
the charges beiug paid out of the provision 
which her parents, who had both died in 
India, had been able to make for their only 
child. 

Lady Rosa would not have thought of 
such a thing as sending Laura to a boardiug 
school, no such levelling proceeding could 
have been tolerated in the case of a Ness, 
but little Julia Carmichaers was quite 
another case. No one could say how 
things might go with her in the future, 
and she must not be brought up with any 
ridiculous notions of equality with her 
cousin. She certainly did not entertain 
any such notions, though it was probably 
only in the eyes of Lady Rosa Chumleigh 
that they would have seemed ridiculous, 
and the boarding-school experiment was 
successful. Julia Carmichael acquired 
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everything that was taught her, and a 
great deal that was not ; discernment of 
character, for instance, and tact ; a toler- 
ably just estimate of the difference be- 
tween reality and make believe; and a 
reasonably correct notion of what might 
be got out of life in the way of content- 
ment, and of what it was totally useless to 
look for, or expect, as a product or accom- 
paniment of life. 

The boarding-school selected by Lady 
Rosa Chumleigh as a safe place of deposit 
for her husband's niece, was a very old- 
established one, with quite a county re- 
putation, situated within a short distance 
of a large and important town in Suffolk. 
Julia was the youngest pupil the Misses 
Sandilands had ever received, and she had 
the good fortune to find favour in the eyes 
of the highly-respected maiden ladies wha 
presided over'Bury House. Her lot was in 
reality preferable to that of the cousin 
Laura, of whom she told her companions 
wondrous tales when she returned from 
the one annual visit to her uncle's house 
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in Hertfordshire which Lady Rosa allowed 
her, and who supplied the fanciful element 
in the girl's life that could not be alto- 
gether dispensed with. She was far better 
informed, better brought up, better fitted 
to face the world than her beautiful cousin, 
and she had a truer notion of that world 
which would have to be faced. 

Julia was little more than a child when 
it occurred to her, during one of her visits 
to her relatives, to wonder how it had ever 
come about that her uncle and Lady Rosa 
had become man and wife. 

" Nobody can make a man do anything 
if he does not like," the small observer 
said to herself on that occasion, " and it 
seems to me that Uncle Chumleigh could 
not have liked to marry Lady Rosa ; she is 
so ugly, and she does scold so. At all 
events, I am quite sure he would not like 
to marry her now." 

She continued to meditate a good deal 
on this theme, and as her opportunities for 
observing how the institution of matri- 
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mony worked were very limited, she 
allowed her perception of it, in the light of 
a failure in this particular instance, to 
influence her general views to an extent 
which, as their data wevb not explained, 
considerably astonished her companions. 
A school-girl who had no ardent desire to 
leave school, and was inclined to think one 
would be better off unmarried than married, 
was a phenomenon, indeed, and Julia's 
heretical notions tended to render her 
unpopular. As she grew older she began 
to understand the respective characters of 
her uncle and Lady Rosa better, and to 
suspect that if there did exist in the world 
a man who could be made to do what he 
did not like, her uncle was that man. 
From this new light on the subject, to 
regarding the Colonel as the victim of Lady 
Eosa's superior strength of purpose and 
determination, and Lady Rosa as having 
married him, was not a long step for a 
reasoner like Julia. 

She liked her uncle very much, but she 
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always wondered why he had chosen "the 
service" for his profession, and how he 
had acquitted himself in a position of com- 
mand. These were points on which Julia's 
shrewdness and observation availed her no- 
thing ; she had no side lights by which to 
learn that Colonel Chumleigh was an ex- 
ceedingly brave man, and had been a first- 
rate officer. He did not retire from the 
service until some years after his niece was 
confided to his guardianship, but of those 
years Julia knew nothing. The Chum- 
leighs were in India when Captain Car- 
michael and his wife died within a few 
hours of each other, and Lady Rosa 
brought the Coloners ward to England 
with her own little girl, who was one year 
older than Julia. 

Lady Eosa did not rejoin her husband ; 
and when he brought his regiment home, 
at the expiration of the usual term of 
service, in such good condition that the 
Colonel was highly commended in the 
proper and honour-giving quarters, cir- 
cumstances had arisen which decided him 
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to retire. A childless uncle of Lady Rosa's, 
the only one of her relatives who had not 
first regarded her love-match with disdain, 
and considered that she, for her folly in 
marrying a nobody with next to nothing, 
and the Colonel for his presumption in 
marrying a Ness, would be properly pun- 
ished by lifelong poverty, and who had after- 
wards forgotten all about them, died while 
Colonel Chumleigh was on his voyage home, 
and left a small estate to Lady Rosa. 

Colonel Chumleigh had no very distinct 
notions of how to turn himself into a 
country gentleman ; he rather thought he 
should dislike land ; he was quite sure he 
should dislike the care and trouble of it. 
Lady Rosa did not mind whether he liked 
or did not like the place ; she was delight- 
ed. All the territorial instincts of a Ness 
awoke within her, and if the Scottish 
mountains, moors, lochs, and deer-forests, 
which constituted the domains of that 
ancient house, had come into her posses- 
sion, instead of the trim, pretty little place 
in the best-wooded part of the tame and 
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prosperous English county, she could 
hardly have been prouder, busier, or more 
dictatorial. 

The Colonel might have spared him- 
self all misgivings as to the trouble 
and responsibility that were likely to 
accompany the proprietorship of Huns- 
ford. Lady Rosa had not the smallest 
intention of permitting them to devolve 
upon him. She had never hitherto in 
her life had enough to do, and although 
she had in her some of the unwomanly 
meanness which would distinguish between 
what was her own and what was the 
joint property of her husband and herself, 
this motive did not count for so much 
in her proceedings as did the previously- 
repressed activity and the self-sufficiency 
of her disposition. She had hated India 
and '* the service." The methods and ways 
of the one had been too strong for her ; 
she had been obliged to submit to them ; 
and there was no room for her energies in 
connection with the other. 

Perhaps the only affectation of which 
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Lady Rosa Chumleigh ever was guilty, was 
that of making intentional blunders about 
military matters — misapplying technical 
terms, and qualifying dl\ conversation, in 
which they were correctly used, as ** Army 
«lang." She would have hailed with 
delight almost any turn of the wheel of 
fortune that would have led to her hus- 
band's leaving the service — but such a 
turn as this ! She was little given to 
gratitude, or to thinking that her merits 
had met with a sufficient recognition by 
Providence ; but she certainly did bless the 
memory of the donor of Hunsford. 

Colonel Chumleigh retired, and entered 
upon an existence of chronic not-knowing 
what to do with himself. He had never 
known much about the country in Eng- 
land, and he could not interest himself 
sufficiently in the subject to learn. The 
garden, and the shrubberies, and the ferns 
were all very well; but he found the 
gardens, shrubberies, and ferns belonging 
to other people of about as much or as 
little interest to him. The place was too 
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small for sporting purposes. Indeed, the 
Colonel, who had been a noted " shikari/^ 
could not be bothered with anything but 
"big game." He liked men's dinner- 
parties, of the military order, where thej 
told heavy regimental stories, and every- 
body remembered the respective dates of 
everybody else's ''steps." 

But there was not much of that sort of 
thing to be had in Hertfordshire. The 
fact was that the Colonel had not a talent 
for pottering, and there was nothing else 
for him to do. The first-rate potterer^ 
whose lines are laid in pleasant places 
where no pressing duties contend with his 
practice of his art, is a happy man ; the 
third-rate, or perfunctory, potterer is 
bored and a bore. 

Colonel Chumleigh never rose to emi- 
nence, and he felt his deficiency very much, 
until he took to occupying himself pretty 
constantly with his little daughter, Laura ; 
and from that time things went better 
with him. The bright little girl was not 
an only child. ''Providentially," Lady 
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Hosa would say, as if she were talking of 
the succession to Chatsworth, " providen- 
tially there is a male heir to Hunsford/* 
Lady Rosa had been much disturbed 
during the first years of her proprietorship 
by the apprehension that the place would 
liave ''to go in the female line;" but the 
birth of a sou removed that source of dis- 
content. 

It was no wonder that Julia Carmichael, 
on onie of her annual visits to Hunsford, 
should have asked herself how it was that 
her uncle could ever have married Lady 
Hosa, for a pair less fitly framed to meet 
hy nature it is rare to see. And yet theirs 
had been a love-match ; and distinguished 
by that abdication of judgment in favour 
of sentiment, which is commonly so called. 
What had become of the love ? Ay, there 
was the rub, from which so many suffer 
throughout long lives. Lady Rosa was a 
practical person, not troubled with niceties 
of feeling ; so, when the time came at 
which it was desirable to make sure that 
there should be as little " nonsense " about 
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her daughter as there was about herself, 
she did not scruple to use her own case 
for the illustration of her text and the 
enforcement of her doctrine. 

It was a pleasant surprise to the Colonel 
when Lady Rosa decidedly took to Julia 
Carmichael. She had permitted her pre- 
sence, indeed, at stated periods since they 
had been living at Hunsford, but she had 
never taken much notice of her. Tolera- 
tion, as Julia had at an early period the 
good sense to recognise, was a great deal 
to get from Lady Rosa ; and she was so 
happy with her cousin, for whom she 
entertained unbounded admiration and 
affection, she had so rightly profited by 
the discipline of a school in which, though 
she was contented she was not spoiled,, 
that she found no diflficulty in making the 
best of her position with her uncle's wife. 

With the prospect of Laura's introduc- 
tion into society, a new era of activity for 
Lady Rosa — and of disturbance, but with 
certain alleviations, for the Colonel — had 
set in. In the interests of "the heir to 
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UuDsford," who was to be sent to a public 
school, and to a university, and to have 
every advantage, and who was the only 
being his mother really loved, it was most 
desirable that Laura should marry well; 
while in Laura's own interests it was in- 
dispensable. A furnished house in Lowndes 
Street was taken, Laura was presented to 
the Queen, received some lukewarm recog- 
nition from sundry branches of the noble 
house of Ness, was much admired by 
many greater people, went the custom- 
ary round of the season, and returned, on 
its conclusion, to Hunsford, a good deal 
the worse for it in point of bloom and 
spirits ; and with no prospect of marrying 
well, for that year, at all events. 

The Colonel had found pottering easier 
work in town than in the country. He 
was not of much greater importance in 
one place than in the other, but he found 
out men whom he knew in London ; and 
then there was the club, and he liked to 
go to places with Laura, and to see her 
dance and enjoy herself. How wonderfully 
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pretty his little girl had become ! A short 
time before she had been only a dark- 
eyed, olive-skinned, foreign-looking little 
creature, full of pretty coaxing ways with 
him — ways that neither her mother nor 
her governess knew anything about — and 
now she was a lovely, brilliant young 
woman, holding her own in the big world, 
and going in for its prizes ; fluttering in 
the sunshine like the bright insect 
by whose name her father called her. 
Before that first season came quite 
to a close, however, something ailed his 
Firefly. She paled and drooped, and did 
not seem to care at all about the final 
festivities; but still less did she seem to 
care about going back to Hunsford. The 
Colonel, taking courage where Laura was 
concerned, inquired of her mother what 
was the matter. Only a piece of folly, 
Lady Rosa answered him ; the usual non- 
sense that all girls went on with, she sup- 
posed, once in their lives ; fancying them- 
selves in love with men whom it was im- 
possible they could marry, unless they 
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were permitted to make themselves and 
everyone connected with them miserable 
and ridiculous. The whole thing had 
been happily discovered and disposed of, 
before it was too late ; and she must really 
beg that the Colonel would not meddle in 
the matter, or allow Laura to perceive that 
h,e was aware of her nonsense. 

Colonel Chumleigh was greatly disturb- 
ed by all this ; he had secretly cherished 
a hope that his daughter might find in 
marriage the happiness he had missed, but 
which he had not ceased to believe in, or 
to hold to be inseparably dependent upon 
love. He could not, even yet, imitate 
Lady Rosa's matter-of-fact, and calmly 
dispose of love's young dream as " non- 
sense." Nevertheless, when he heard such 
of the particulars of his daughter's " non- 
sense" as Lady Rosa thought proper to 
impart to him, he had to acknowledge that 
it would not have " done " at all. There 
was not even so much reason in this case 
as there had been in his own, and Lady 
Eosa herself could hardly feel the force of 
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that comparison more strongly than the 
now middle-aged hero of her own " love's 
yofung dream" felt it. 

Julia Carmichael came to Hansford 
upon her annual visit immediately on the 
return of the family from London. Laura 
had been peremptorily ordered by her 
mother to refrain from any confidences 
with her cousin on the subject of the 
'* nonsense" that had occurred in town, 
and she had scrupulously obeyed, being, 
indeed, disinclined to speak of the matter 
herself; still the companionship did her 
good, and Julia became an element of 
harmony and relief in the household. 
When the visit was approaching its con- 
clusion. Lady Rosa informed Julia that 
she had changed her plans concerning her. 
The Coloners niece — for whom no formal 
introduction into the world would be 
necessary, and who would be useful at 
Hunsf ord when Laura should have married 
well — was to have left school at the fol- 
lowing midsummer term ; but Lady Rosa 
now decreed that the period should be 
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abridged, that Julia was to come home at 
Christmas. 

In her unusually urbane mood towards 
the girl — a mood which was much assist- 
ed by her vexation with Laura — Lady 
Bosa found time to bestow some thought 
upon her future. She was not pretty^ 
and she would have no more money than 
would barely suflfice for her to live upon, 
according to the properly moderate notions 
of persons of her class — the smaller gentry 
— it was not therefore probable that she 
would have a chance of marriage, unless 
she had some one to manage a little for 
her. If Julia should conduct herself to 
Lady Bosa's satisfaction, it was just possi- 
ble that Lady Rosa might do the necessary 
management. She did not pledge herself, 
to herself, to anything. Time would show, 
and she should see. 

Julia Carmichael came to Hunsford for 
good at Christmas-time, and even if Lady 
Rosa had been a jealous mother, she could 
not have entertained any fear of Julia's 
interfering with her brilliant cousin. Miss 
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Oarmichael was tall of stature, deliberate 
of speech, methodical in all her ways, so 
self-possessed that not even Lady Rosa 
could disconcert her ; and although there 
was a certain attraction about her face, 
in the intelligent grey eyes, smooth, almost 
colourless complexion, well-shaped fore- 
head, and sweet expression, that attraction 
was the opposite of the charm which Laura 
exercised. 

In the following spring the same house 
in Lowndes Street was again secured for 
the Ohumleighs, and Laura, in renovated 
health, beauty, and spirits, commenced her 
second season. Of the gaieties of this 
year Julia had her share, according to Lady 
Rosa's notions of what was the right 
thing for her ; and she was perfectly 
satisfied. She gave no trouble, she made 
no fuss, she really was an admirable girl, 
and she should have Lady Rosa's best 
assistance in disposing of herself when 
Laura was settled. The second season 
came to an end; the family returned to 
Hunsford; and shortly afterwards, Julia 
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Carmichael went on a long visit to her old 
friends at Bury House. 

When Julia returned to Hunsford, she 
was received with the usual warmth of 
welcome by Laura and her uncle, and with 
more than usual civility by Lady Bosa. 
" I am glad to see you, my dear," said her 
ladyship, '* if it were only that you can say 
more than ' yes ' and ' no ' when you are 
spoken to." The conference between the 
cousins that evening was a long one, for 
Julia had an important piece of news to 
confide to Laura. Lady Rosa's well-meant 
previsions for the future were unneces- 
sary ; Julia had disposed of herself with- 
out anybody's assistance. 

" Engaged I You don't really mean it, 
Julia ?' 

"Indeed, I do mean it. Actually and 
seriously engaged." 

" And papa and mamma not to know 
about it ! And that with Miss Sandilands' 
sanction ? Does it seem all right ?" 

'' I think so, and so will you when I have 
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explained. It is to be what your mother 
hates and despises — a love-match." 

" Ah, poor mamma r said Laura, with a 
sigh. 

The story Julia had to tell was briefly 
this : The Misses Sandilands had a 
nephew, the son of their dead brother, a 
clever, energetic young man, and this 
John Sandilands was the hero of Julia's 
romance. 

'*He is as well-born as I am, and no 
better ; and he has very little money, but 
plenty of ability and courage, and he is 
willing to work as hard as he can, and to 
wait as long as he must, for me. His 
aunts were rather shocked at first when 
he told them, and that was before he told 
me, because I was under their protection 
— so right and honourable of him, was it 
not ? — but they came all right afterwards, 
and were so nice ; and they both said they 
were sure there could be no happiness in 
the world like a real love-match, though 
neither of themselves had ever had time 
to be in love with anyone. That did sound 
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melanclioly, and when we talked about it 
afterwards — lie and I, I mean — ^he said it 
made him ashamed of himself, for a great 
deal of what they had earned had been 
expended on him — not that he was in fault 
for that. And then everything was settled 
between us. John has got a very good 
ofEer to go out to Ceylon to manage a 
cofEee-plantation, which has been let to go 
almost to ruin, for a friend of his, Sir 
Wilfred Esdaile — do you know him?" 
Laura had looked up, with a slight start 
at the mention of the name, but she only 
shook her head, and Julia went on. 

" He's to have a certain salary for the 
first year, and then it is to be raised, ac- 
cording to * results,' he said ; and when it 
reaches one thousand pounds a year, he 
is to write and tell my uncle, and then he 
is to come home for me, and we are to be 
married, and to go out to Ceylon and live 
in a bungalow/' 

" And you have promised him that you 
will wait, you do not know how long ?" 

" And I have promised him that I will 
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wait, I do not know how long. You see, 
dear Laura, he and I both know our own 
minds perfectly ; nothing can ever change 
them; and if there were any opposition 
here it would only make things uncom- 
fortable — it is not as if I were • their 
daughter, you know — but nothing that the 
Colonel or Lady Rosa could say would 
have the least effect on me. It ought not, 
you know, for John and I love and trust 
each other, and the only reasons that 
could be urged against us would be world- 
ly reasons, and those we have weighed and 
put aside. I shall be all I can to my 
uncle and Lady Eosa, and when the time 
comes they will see that I have done right, 
holding to my troth, but not troubling 
their house with useless discussions." 

'* Nothing — no waiting — could make you 
give him up ?" Laura asked, anxiously, and 
with a look of pain in her dark eyes. 

" Not for all the world — and yet, what a 
silly measure that is to meet my assurance 
by — for what would all the world be to 
me without him ?" 
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"It's a strange secret to have to -keep/' 
said Laura, after a pause, and thoughtfully, 
" and yet Tm very glad you have told me.'' 

" I could not have helped that ; in the 
first place, because we are too near and 
too much to each other for reserves; and 
then again, because I must talk of him to 
you. Think how far away he is, and for 
how long !'' 

The cousins talked much over this 
wonderful* subject, and it was constantly 
renewed bet^yeen them. John Sandilands 
was hard-working and prosperous, and by 
the time in the following year that Laura 
at length realised her mother's wishes, and 
married " well," he was beginning to see a 
term to his long engagement. 

The Indian mail that went out two days 
after the marriage of Mr. Thornton and 
Miss Chumleigh carried a description of 
the wedding, written by Julia Carmichael 
to John Sandilands. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




" It fell upon a dayT 

OBBUT THORNTON was not in 
his own person a member of tlie 
"self-made" class who, however 
estimable and admirable, are not, as a rule, 
agreeable, especially to the hereditary 
drones of society, but he was only once 
removed from that condition. The inevit- 
able half-crown had founded the fortunes 
of his father, into whose origin he had 
never inquired; of whose character and 
career he was justly proud ; but he could 
not recall any epoch in his own life at 
which money and all it procures had not 
been at his command. The self-making 
man had fallen upon golden days in the 
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beginning, upon the piping times of sound 
speculations, and large undertakings rea- 
sonably guaranteed by political and social 
stability in Europe, and tilings had pros- 
pered with him from his first lucky hit, 
throughout a career which had been as 
honourable as it was successful. 

The self-making process took time, and 
the eminent contractor and mine-owner did 
not consider himself well enough off to 
marry until he was a more than middle-aged 
man. Then he married a pretty and good 
girl, who was nobody in particular, and who 
lived just one year after their marriage. 
The self-made man had the usual ambition 
to found a family, and to leave an entailed 
estate ; and now he was a widower with an 
only child. He survived the pretty and 
simple young wife, whom he loved much 
better than his success or his ambition, 
and to whom he never gave a successor, 
ten years ; and during them he added land 
to land with great perseverance, buying all 
he could get in the neighbourhood of his 
first purchase, in a dull district of Dum- 
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frieshire, but never residing on his estate^ 
He could not have resided on it, indeed, 
for there was no house, and although he 
was always intending to build one, and 
had plans for the projected mansion, 
numerous enough to have formed a depart- 
ment of an art-exhibition all to themselves, 
they never got beyond being framed and 
glazed, and hung upon the walls of the 
*' office " in the old-fashioned house in 
Bedford Square, in which the self-made 
man had lived through all his best years, 
and in which he died. His will was a sim- 
ple, though a stringent document. 

Besides his son, he had but one relative, 
a sister, twenty years younger than him- 
self, who had come to live in his house 
after the death of his wife, and had been 
charged with the bringing up of the child* 
To her he bequeathed the house in Bed- 
ford Square and all that it contained, 
with a sum of monev sufficient to render 
her independent for her life ; and to his 
son all his possessions besides. The landed 
estate was tied up by the strictest entail. 
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and a proviso was added to the dispositions 
of the will, that, should there unfortunate- 
ly be a failure of heirs male, the' husband 
of the female heir, on whom in that case 
the Mains would devolve, must bear the 
name of Thornton. This was the one 
harmless vanity of the self-made man. All 
the fitting and proper provisions as to 
trustees were duly made, and the will 
included a strong recommendation of the 
testator's only child to the gratefully 
acknowledged care of his sister, upon 
whom, in the untoward event of Robert's 
dying without heirs, all the property would 
devolve. 

The loneliness of Eobert Thornton in 
the world, which held but one human being 
bound to him by any tie of blood, was the 
drawback to his otherwise prosperous lot ; 
and the boy felt that loneliness, not only 
in his boyhood, but when the fair future 
of early manhood lay before him. A great 
deal of the simplicity of a social stratum far 
below his present place in life, existed in 
Robert Thornton's disposition, tastes, and 
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notions ; he felt himself at fault among the 
persons who had lots of people belonging 
to them, and complex lives and interests 
to occupy them. It was not that he could 
not amuse himself like other people, that 
he had any touch of eccentricity about 
him, or did not know that, in many re- 
spects, he was exceedingly fortunate ; but 
he was naturally sensitive and imagin- 
ative, and he was devoid of that cynical 
selfishness which can find a compensation 
for isolation in independence. 

It would have been difficult for any young 
man of one-and-twenty to be more com- 
pletely his own master than was Eobert 
Thornton when he attained his majority^ 
and he had plenty of friends and acquaint- 
ances to let him see how very much to be 
envied they considered him. The trustees 
had done their duty by his estate ; and 
though his fortune was not so large as it 
was said to be — there had been vicissitudes 
in the value of certain of its components 
— it was large for a man without the 
obligations of rank, and who had literally 
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no claims upon him. His education liad 
been carried out on the plan which his 
father would have approved, in so far as 
that he was sent to one of the great public 
schools, but he declined to follow up that 
phase of education by university life, and 
adopted travel instead. 

This was not orthodox, but it was 
effective ; he saw a great deal of the world, 
learned much of its history, made some 
mistakes, but committed no base actions ; 
suffered a good deal from misplaced confi- 
dence, but did not clothe himself with 
cynicism and selfishness as with armour of 
probf, because the world did not turn out 
to be all he had expected. Eobert Thorn- 
ton distinguished himself among his fellows 
as a climber of mountains, never showed a 
trace of faculty for the money-making, or 
of that interest in the process which had 
distinguished his father, and was regarded 
by the comparatively small section of 
society by whom he was discussed as " not 
a marrying man." 

Eobert Thornton was not so popular 
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with women as are many men who have 
his passably good looks, his pleasant 
manners, or his fortune. He was very 
courteous to women ; he never talked 
lightly of them or believed the statements 
of men who did so ; but he did not flatter 
them, and he never seemed to experience 
the least reluctance or difficulty about 
absenting himself from their society. He 
would be seen at places where the world 
did congregate for a few weeks, would 
then disappear, and be next heard of 
from some mountain peak or hardly 
known ^'interior." This was not satis- 
factory, not all that might have been 
expected from a man who, though he was 
in some senses " nobody," might have 
created an interest in that negative circum- 
stance itself, and who at least possessed 
two of the instruments by which he could 
have hoisted himself from being nobody 
into being somebody: wealth and inde- 
pendence. 

He might have been interesting — if in- 
deed he could have escaped being ridicu- 
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lous — had it ever been suspected that he 
was romantic. Exploded as romance is, 
as an admitted element of modern life, a 
secret hankering aftw it, a feeling that 
one would like to be romantic if one only 
could, is not so uncommon as may be 
supposed, and when Mr. TroUope depicts 
the mercenary and mendacious Lizzie 
Eustace indulging in vision of a possible 
Corsair, and hoping he may turn up 
among her acquaintance, he puts a^&* of 
our complex social life with his usual 
pithy realism. Eobert Thornton, how- 
ever, was never suspected of being roman- 
tic ; he kept his secret until the hour came 
for its disclosure so well that the general 
opinion concerning him was, that not only 
was he not a marrying man, but that, if he 
should ever change his mind on that sub- 
ject, he would be very unlikely to do any- 
thing foolish. Doing something foolish, 
according to the people who discussed 
Eobert Thornton, would mean his marry- 
ing for any other than the solid motive of 
interest. He was one of the rootless ones ; 
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he would try for great connections, and a 
wife with family influence, no doubt. 

It was probably this very fact of his 
rootlessness which kept up, as it had 
originated, the romance in Robert Thorn- 
ton's nature. He was strangely alone in 
the world; but somewhere in the same 
world there existed the woman who was to 
be his fellow-soul; and before the light 
and warmth and sufficingness of whose 
presence the isolation of his life was to 
disappear. When they two should meet 
and recognise each other, then the music 
of Hfe would begin to sound, and its 
sweet waters to flow ; then its meaning 
would be made plain, and its worth proved ^ 
and all the questioning, and the vagueness, 
and the irresistible strange sadness, which 
even hard travel, and the commerce of 
men, and determined plunges into the 
interests, and the business, and the pleas- 
ures of life, were not able to banish com- 
pletely, or for long, would vanish away. 
Into all these things Robert Thornton did 
plunge betimes ; but he would emerge 
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from them, and find himself on the dim 
shore again, with the old lonely sense of 
insufficiency stealing over him, and the 
consciousness that in the transient energy 
with which he went at those things there 
was only well-done make-believe after all. 

Towards the end of the second season of 
Colonel and Lady Rosa Chumleigh's occu- 
pation of the house in Lowndes Street^ 
Robert Thornton met Laura Chumleigh at 
a garden-party, and the make-believe of 
his life came to an end for evermore. He 
was the last man of whom such a thing^ 
would have been generally predicted ; but 
anyone who had found out the secret of 
his romantic disposition would have felt 
pretty sure that sooner or later he would 
fall in love at first sight, and such a 
penetrating person would probably have 
added, " and with the wrong woman. ''^ 
He had fallen in love at first sight, at a 
later date in his life than would have 
seemed likely ; whether Laura was the 
wrong woman remains to be seen. 

Robert Thornton fell in love with Laura 
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after a fashion of which we say that it is 
very rare in these days, but perhaps the 
truth is that it was never otherwise than 
very rare ; just as true poets, great artists, 
perfectly beautiful woman, men supremely 
noble, and souls altogether saintly, are 
very rare. It was a fashion which caused 
every lighter emotion, or fantasy of so- 
called love, which he had ever felt, to flutter 
back to his remembrance, that they' might 
be regarded for an instant with incredul- 
ous contempt, and then be dismissed for 
ever to the realm of nothingness ; it was a 
fashion which, while it might have found 
fiome relief in the loftiest and most ecsta- 
tic, in the humblest and most homage-full 
of all the strains of all the poets who have 
Bung of the conqueror of gods and men, 
had its own language, impossible of utter- 
ance, and was incommunicable like the 
sense and the certainty of life itself and of 
its endless duration. 

It was not only that from the moment 
he had learned by heart through his eyes 
the loveliness of her face and the grace of 
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her form, Laura was beautiful to him ; she 
was beauty itself, all beauty, all delight, all 
excellence. He had found her at last ; 
here, standing by the side of a shallow piece 
of ornamental water, in a highly artificial 
garden not an hour's drive from the heart 
of fashionable London, glancing at him 
over a bunch of dusky crimson roses which 
set off the colouring of her radiant face, 
and talking the nothings proper to the 
occasion with the peculiar vividness that 
belonged to her. Laura Chumleigh was, 
to this man, the realisation of an ideal, the 
fulfilment of a dream ; and it changed, he 
could not have told how, or how soon, into 
a hope. 

It seemed to the trustful nature of 
Robert Thornton that he could not be 
quite misled by his fate, and altogether 
doomed to emptiness of life and the walk- 
ing in a vain shadow ; and that, as it would 
be so with him, if their meeting were to 
have no meaning for the beautiful girl, 
who was a new revelation to him, other 
than the addition of an insignificant item to 
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her list of acquaintances, their meeting 
must have a further significance. He 
was not a vain man — this was not a sug- 
gestion of conceit — but the essential lone- 
liness of his life had inclined him to fatal- 
ism, though he did not so define it to 
himself, and there was so strange a fulfil- 
ment of his ideal in this meeting that he 
accepted the good omen with a supersti- 
tious joy. 

The story of a courtship could not be 
made interesting to those who have 
^'assisted" at the wedding of the lovers, 
but it would not be fair to Laura Chum- 
leigh that it should be supposed she gave 
nothing but dross in return for the pure 
gold of such a love as it seldom falls to 
the lot of a woman to win. She certainly 
did not fall in love with Robert Thornton, 
either at first sight or on further acquaint- 
ance. They met as frequently, during the 
brief remainder of the season, and in the 
autumn and winter, as Mr. Thornton's 
ingenuity, seconded by Lady Rosa Chum- 
Jeigh's good will, could contrive that they 
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should meet, and Laura liked him very- 
much indeed. A man more versed in the 
ways of women of Laura's world would 
have seen in that frank liking the senti- 
ment least answering to the romantic and 
absorbing passion which filled Eobert 
Thornton's heart ; but love in his case did 
not lack the *' humbleness " that is not often 
a modern attribute of it, and he was the 
least presumptuous of wooers.' 

It would have sounded to him not more 
wicked blasphemy than sorry foolishness 
had anyone suggested that he, Eobert 
Thornton, was an entirely eligible parti 
for Miss Chumleigh, and that the young 
lady's parents were of that opinion. But, 
of course, when a man is so much of an 
original as to regard the girl who has 
captivated him less as a young lady than as 
a young goddess or a young angel, the 
natural effect of that mode of regarding 
her is to obscure his sense of his own 
importance. He was most unfashionably 
slow about declaring himself, although he 
had been allowed to perceive from the first 
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that there was no rival for him to fear ; 
and when at length he did so, it was im- 
possible for him to avoid the knowledge 
that the occasion was not to Laura all it 
was to him. She accepted him very pret- 
tily, very graciously, and told him she did 
not mean to be known as an engaged girl 
so early in the season, with such ease and 
frankness that he was disconcerted, and 
unequal to any protest. 

Lady Rosa Chumleigh behaved very 
well on the occasion ; she was a little 
afraid that Laura might not prove quite 
tractable, although she had acknowledged 
that she liked Robert Thornton sujE- 
ciently to get on very well with him, and 
though it was an understood thing that, 
her one chance of marrying for love having 
been lost, the matter was put entirely out 
of consideration. Still Lady Rosa expected 
Laura to recoil a little from the step which 
nevertheless she was prepared to take 
when the time should come, and Laura did 
recoil. She meant to marry Robert 
Thornton, but she would not marry him 
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immediately ; she liked him ever so much 
better as a friend than as a declared lover. 
She must have the rest of the season " to 
get over it." 

Deep and dire was the vexation of Lady 
Eosa, but she did not always allow her 
temper to conquer her prudence, and she 
gave the victory on this occasion to the 
latter. 

"And then, mamma," said Laura, taking 
courage on perceiving this, with the quick 
observation of the oppressed, " there's 
another thing. Mr. Thornton is very 
good to me, much better than I deserve : 
and he is very fond of me," — there was not 
the slightest bashfulness in the girl's tone ; 
there was perhaps a little sorrowfulness in 
it ; but she was as unembarrassed as if she 
had been speaking of some one else's lover 
— ''dreadfully fond of me, I am afraid, if 
deep feelings make people unhappy, and he 
is the truthfulest person I ever knew. 1 
really cannot let him be under any mis- 
take ; I must tell him " 

*' What, pray?" Lady Rosa let her 
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temper have its way now. '* That absurd 
nonsense of two years ago, I suppose ! 
You will do nothing of the sort, if you 
please. It is not usual, I believe, for girls 
to boast of their rejected lovers." 

" Mamma, mamma I you know it was not 
that !" 

" I know that a man asked you to marry 
him, and you did not do so ; the reason is 
nobody's business. And you would make 
it a point of honour to talk about the 
matter to another man whom you mean to 
marry ! I never heard of anything so 
unladylike in my life I Not another word, 
if you please !" Lady Rosa raised her 
bony hand in stern interdiction of the re- 
monstrance that was on Laura's lips. 
*' I distinctly forbid you to allude to the 
subject to Mr. Thornton or to anybody 
else, including myself." 

Lady Rosa was very far indeed from 
having a true appreciation of Robert 
Thornton, but she was a keen observer 
where it was for her interest to be well- 
informed, and she had discerned in her 
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daughter's suitor depth and concentration 
of feeling which would be very likely, she 
thought, to lead to his taking badly that 
information which the girl on whom he 
had set his strong and tender heart had 
intended to impart to him. She knew 
that Laura would not venture to disobey 
the emphatic injunction she had laid upon 
her. 

But, after all, this was only one danger* 
provided against; who could tell when 
others might arise in a troublesome, one- 
sided business like this. If the stupid girl 
could only care a little more for the man 
who so eminently deserved the love he 
coveted so greedily ! 

It has been seen that Lady Eosa Chum- 
leigh had reason to be better satisfied with 
her daughter's feelings towards Robert 
Thornton before the arrival of that 
blissful day which, as she put it to herself, 
got Laura off her mind. 

The bride's letters home were not 
numerous and not long, but her unofficial 
communications to Julia Carmichael were 
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considerably more expansive than those 
addressed to Lady Rosa. 

Three weeks after their marriage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thornton, who were going to 
the Mediterranean in their yacht in 
September, arrived at Dumfries, with the 
double purpose of seeing the Mains and 
visiting Robert Thornton's only relative. 
The sister of the self-same man had retired 
from the uncongenial atmosphere of 
London life shortly after his death, having 
sold the house in Bedford Square, and had 
ever since been living in comfort of the 
kind she appreciated, in a grey granite- 
fronted abode, with a small garden and a 
little plantation of Scotch firs at the back 
of it, at a short distance from the town of 
Dumfries. The years had treated Dorcas 
Thornton very gently; her life had been 
singularly untroubled ever since the old 
time of that unforgotten great sorrow, her 
brother's death, and her pride in her 
nephew had never received a check. 

" Do you remember," wrote Mrs. Thorn, 
ton to her cousin Julia, "the delightful 
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description in ' Marriage ' of Lady Juliana 
Douglas's visit to her husband's Highland 
home? and of Miss Nicky, Miss Grizzy, 
and Miss Jacky? I think I am a little 
disappointed that nothing in my own ad- 
ventures on my first visit to Scotland 
. bears any resemblance to the experience 
of poor Harry Douglas's * adored Julia,' 
that Dumfries is not in the Highlands, 
that Mr. Thornton's aunt is not in the 
least like any one of the spinsters of Glen- 
fern. The town is dull, but the surround- 
ing country, though they call it very tame 
here, is delightfully strange to my eyes, 
accustomed only to London and Huns- 
ford. 

** Yesterday we visited the Mains, and 
I was consulted about the site of the 
house that is to be built ; the works are 
to be set on foot almost immediately. I 
found it difficult to form an opinion, be- 
cause I know nothing about aspects, and 
points of view, and the other things that 
require to be considered, and so I answer- 
ed pretty much at random. One thing I 
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am sure of ; that is, that I shall never 
care much to live in any house here for 
long at a time ; it must be very dull. 

" You will like to know about Miss 
Thornton. She is like a picture, and aU 
most as quiet as one. She thinks her 
nephew the most perfect of human beings, 
and provoked him to the nearest approach 
to anger I have seen in him by letting me 
perceive that she does not particularly ad- 
mire me, and that she thinks I can never 
be sufficiently grateful for the good for- 
tune that has befallen me. Nobody, I 
suppose, likes to have their gratitude 
prescribed to them, and I generally turn 
a deaf ear to the broad hints in this sense 
which Miss Thornton gives me ; but other- 
wise there is nothing whatever to complain 
of. 

** The house is wonderfully prim, neat, 
and squarely set forth ; the ' plenishing,* as 
they call furniture in Scotland, is all much 
older than Mr. Thornton, and most of it 
he remembers since he was a child. The 
old lady constantly informs me that she is 
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merely a steward of all these fine things — 
she regards them with the greatest rever- 
ence — and that when she is gone they will 
all be his. Mr. Thornton would not be 
unlikely, I imagine, to keep all the dark 
mahogany, and the drab damask, and the 
thick glass as relics ; and it is to be hoped 
the new, house on the Mains will have 
plenty of lumber rooms. It seems the 
Thorntons originally came from this neigh- 
bourhood, and she returned to the old 
place and the old. associations after the 
death of Mr. Thornton s father. She is a 
very nice old lady, but so totally unlike 
anybody we know in her ideas and ways 
that I am sure I could not make you 
realise her in the least. But oh ! she has 
such a charming neighbour — a young 
widow — who lives in a gem of a little 
cottage close by the Stone House. Her 
husband was lost at sea, and she never re- 
covered the shock of his death. 

"Mrs. Monro — that is her name, Janet 
Monro ; 1 like it so much — ^is quite young, 
not twenty-five, and very handsome, in a 
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large, calm style. She has only one 
pleasure in life — her flower-garden, and as 
I do know something about flowers, we 
got on from the first. She was at the 
Stone House when we arrived, and she 
has been a perfect treasure to me, telling 
me what are the proper things for me to 
be interested in, and the queer Scotch 
names for everything, which you must 
learn if you want to understand what the 
servants and people say. I do so wish 
we could persuade her to come with us 
on our cruise ; I am sure the Mediterranean 
would be better for her than Scotland, 
and, as I cannot have you with me, I 
should like to have her. She knows your 
Misses Sandilands, but she never met 
you ; she says you probably knew her hus- 
band's sister, whose name was, like her 
own, Janet Monro ; she was at school at 
Bury House for some time. Do you re- 
member any girl of that name ? It was 
a good many years ago. We shall be in 
London on the 25th, and Mr. Thornton 
will take me down to Hunsford for a 
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couple of days before we start. The 
yacht will be all ready by the 26th ; we 
shall go to Southampton a little later. 
Tell papa Mr. Thornton has called the 
yacht The Firefly r 

Julia Carmichael was not quite pleased 
with her cousin's letters; there was not 
exactly anything to complain of in them, 
but they were not the sort of letters, for 
instance, that she herself would write if 
her long engagement with John Sandilands 
had just come to a happy termination. 
There was too little about Mr. Thornton, 
and too much about other people, to please 
Julia. But, she reflected, she must not 
make herself a rule for others, and Laura 
never had any sentimental ways about her. 
She did not answer the letter just quoted 
for several days, and in her reply she said : 
*'I mentioned your new acquaintance in 
writing to Miss Sandilands, and asked about 
her sister-in-law and namesake. I remem- 
ber Janet Monro at Bury House a long 
time ago ; she went away as companion to a 
Mrs. Drummond, of Bevis, also in Suffolk." 
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Mrs. Thornton received her cousin's 
letter as she was leaving Dumfries, and 
read it in the train, 

"Nothing wrong, dearest, is there?" 
asked Robert Thornton, attentive as usual 
to every look in her face. 

" Nothing at all," she answered ; and 
then she tore the letter into small pieces^ 
and held them out of the carriage window, 
to be carried away by the wind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In the Garden of the World. 

HETHER Ceylon be reached in 
going out or coming home, its 
port is always welcome to the 
traveller. It means the end of a long 
stage in the journey, either way, and a 
beautiful country to be seen, which cannot 
but delight the more accustomed, while it 
enchants the fresh imagination, eager for 
impressions/ 

To the magical beauty and the mystic 
interest of the island of gems, flowers, and 
fables, a young man who was approaching 
Point de Galle on board a steamer home- 
ward bound from Calcutta, on a brilliant 
autumn day, was more than indifferent. 
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He was not well enough to care about the 
^' wine-dark sea," or the sight of Adam's 
Peakj a purple mass upon the sky, or to 
respond to the enthusiasm of a fellow- 
traveller — a pretty girl, too — who had in- 
sisted on quoting descriptive bits about 
Ceylon from favourite authors, as they 
neared '* that small bay, surrounded with 
lofty cocoa-palms, whose dull green be- 
comes a dazzling emerald in the damp hot 
air," which forms the harbour of Point de 
Galle. Miss Ainslie, the solemn civilian 
her papa, with the fretful, faded, hard-to- 
please lady her mother, who viewed the 
interesting young officer going home on 
sick-leave with decided disfavour, and re- 
garded all books and quotations from them 
as " stuff," had all bored him occasionally 
during their voyage ; but they were going 
" on," while he meant to wait for a Messa- 
geries ship from Colombo, and go " home " 
by the French line. '* Home " had not, in 
fact, any very particular meaning for 
Edward Dunstan, and he had taken his 
sick-leave from his regiment — he had 
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joined only two years previously in India — 
with reluctance. The doctors had sent 
him home after two attacks of fever, but 
they had not told him he must not linger 
by the way, and he had learned by letters 
which reached him during his second bout 
of fever, that by the time he should reach 
Galle a friend of his would have come out 
to Ceylon. Captain Dunstan would there- 
fore remain there for awhile, go up ta 
Kandy, see the beautiful hill country, and 
get home quite soon enough for all his 
purposes. 

The passengers on board the homeward 
steamer were few, and the Ainslies were 
the most important persons among them. 
Captain Dunstan was a good-natured young 
man enough when he was not ill and out 
of spirits, but he hated to be regarded as 
an interesting invalid, and in that light 
the Ainslies, father and daughter, some- 
what too persistently regarded him. Mrs. 
Ainslie did not think him at all interesting ; 
in fact, Mrs. Ainslie considered no one's 
invalidism interesting except her own. 
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Mr. Ainslie was going home, after a pros- 
perous civil career in India, to reside on an 
estate which he had employed an agent to 
purchase for him, and as ' good luck — 
though, as Edward Dunstan had mentally- 
added, when Mr. Ainslie dilated upon the 
coincidence, not his good luck — would 
have it, he had fallen in with a man who 
could tell him all about it. As he was a 
slow-minded person, much given to enter- 
taining only one idea at a time, and to 
harping upon that, Mr. Ainslie made Ed- 
ward Dunstan regret, before they had been 
very long on speaking terms, that he had 
fio freely admitted an intimate acquaint- 
ance with that part of Suffolk in which 
was situate a desirable property called the 
Chantry, whose qualities the happy pur- 
chaser set forth with florid detail. 

Mr. Ainslie was a solemn, sun-dried, 
brown little man, whose lines had been 
laid in pleasant places as regarded emolu- 
ment and position. His successive ap- 
pointments had been " pucka," but likewise 
dismal and monotonous, involving much 
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anthoritative settling of the afiairs of the 
natives, and comparatrreh' little inter- 
course with Europeans. It is not nn- 
natural that expeiienoe of tliis kind, acting 
on a slow mind and a tendency to pom- 
posity, should hare induced Mr. Ainslie 
to entertain an exalted opinion of him- 
self, and to hold the complacent belief 
that anything of interest to him must 
needs be of interest to all well and rightly- 
constituted mankind; but persons who 
were impetuous, and disinclined to try back 
for first causes when the result before them 
was a bore, found him none the easier 
to be put up with because he was " just 
what might be expected*** 

He had lived so many years in India, 
and in out-of-the-way districts, that he 
knew nothing about English life, and, 
indeed, not much about Indian life of 
that modem sort which has succeeded 
the " John Company "* epoch ; but the 
sun-dried little man had notions of his 
own. They formed an odd medley : 
cows grazing in real green grass fields, 
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county-town market-days, morning walks 
in places where one might poke one's own 
land with one's own spud, and where the 
pig, so far from being an unclean, would 
be almost a sacred animal, preponderated 
among them. 

" I should have preferred Berkshire, on 
account of the pigs," he said, plaintively, 
to Edward Dunstan, "but there was no- 
thing to be had." 

"Why, you don't suppose Berkshire 
pigs mope at home and never roam, but 
dwell like hermits alway, like Charles 
O'Malley," said Amabel. ''You can im- 
port them, can't he. Captain Dunstan? 
Do tell him they import Berkshires at 
Bevis !" 

" I can't tell him. Miss Ainslie," said 
Captain Dunstan, " because I don't know. 
I was not posted up on pigs at Bevis : they 
don't interest me in the plural." 

"Of course, I understand, only when 
they are 'pig' and dangerous, and you 
stick them yourself. How shall you ever 
settle down to lawn-tennis — that's the 
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proper thing now, my old school friends 
tell me." 

" I don't think I shall be called upon to 
try that mild alternative to * shikar;' at 
least, not at Bevis, if indeed it prevails 
there." 

''Not at Bevis! I thought, all this 
time, you were going home there." 

"Did you? I am sure I never said 
so. 

" Perhaps you did not ; but, somehow, I 
took it for granted." 

Amabel looked up at Edward Dunstan, 
who was staring at the sea in an absent 
manner, and felt slightly disconcerted. 
But she was not one to yield for a mo- 
ment to such an unaccustomed sensation, 
and she turned it off with a laugh. 

'' Here we have been, I do believe, 
worrying you all this time under false 
pretences, thinking we were to be neigh- 
bours, as Bevis and the Chantry are to 
each other. I wonder why the place was 
called the Chantry ?" 

'* Because there never was a church, or 
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a chantry, or a monk within three miles 
of it, and the people who gave it that name 
had not the remotest notion of what it 
meant." 

"Very likely. Here comes mamma, 
with a shawl on that it smothers one to 
look at," and Miss Ainslie moved away, 
leaving her father and Captain Dunstan 
together, and carrying with her a sense of 
having been snubbed, which she did not 
like. Amabel Ainslie was, however, more 
thoroughly good-humoured than Captain 
Dunstan, and as she merely liked him 
without being the very least bit in the 
world in love with him — a state of feeling 
as regards himself in which perhaps no 
modern young man ever thoroughly be- 
lieves — she very soon got over it. 

This little episode of their travelling- 
companionship took place within a few 
hours of their arrival at Point de Galle, 
and the intimation it conveyed to the 
Ainslies, that with that travelling compan- 
ionship their acquaintance might also come 
to an end, was unwelcome. The Ainslies 
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were to be received, during their brief stay 
at Galle, at the house of a civilian, of 
standing in thej service equal to that of 
Mr. Ainslie, of habit as spare, of com- 
plexion as brown, of texture as sun-dried, 
but of notions different. How any sane 
man could be induced to " retire " to the 
horrors of an English climate, Mr. Gil- 
christ could not conceive; if Ainslie had 
^'retired" from Bombay to Ceylon, indeed, 
there might have been some sense in it, 
but England ! He would give Ainslie just 
five years to live, with his narrow chest, 
too, and would be much surprised should 
he be found to avail himself of that liberal 
concession. 

The travellers landed at the picturesque 
port, where the blowingness and growing- 
ness everywhere, the smothered-in-green 
look of everything, announce the land of 
perpetual summer; farewells were ex- 
changed, and the Ainslies were conveyed 
to the house of Mr. Gilchrist, while Cap- 
tain Dunstan proceeded to the hotel at 
which he thought it likely he might find 

h2 
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his friend. Before they said good-bye, 
however, Mr. Aioslie made a slow little 
speech to Captain Danstan, which caused 
that languid young officer to feel a little 
ashamed of himself for having set the 
complacent owner of the Chantry down as 
a bore only. 

" My daughter teUs me,** said the brown 
little man, " that we have been mistaken 
in supposing that you are to be at Bevis 
this autumn, but I hope we need not on 
that account relinquish our expectation of 
seeing you again before long. It will 
give us the sincerest pleasure if you 
will come to us at the Chantry as 
soon, and stay with us as long, as you 
please." 

Captain Dunstan cordially acknow- 
ledged, and provisionally accepted the 
invitation, which was frankly seconded by 
Amabel. That young lady had somehow 
contrived to make Captain Dunstan feel 
that, although she liked him, perhaps better 
than he liked her, still the sentiment was 
mere liking ; and he was a little ashamed 
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of t&e soupqon of coxcombry that had 
dashed his relations with her. Mrs. Ains- 
lie said the fewest and coldest words that 
were possible on the occasion; but her 
words were always few and cold, except 
where her own ailments or her own in- 
juries were concerned, when they were 
many and vehement, and nobody minded 
them. She hoped Captain Dunstan would 
take care of himself — those recurrent 
fevers were bad things. 

" Did you say his name was Dunstan ?" 
asked Mr. Gilchrist of his infatuated 
guest, " and that he's going home on sick- 
leave ?" 

Mr. Gilchrist had met his party at the 
landing-steps, and seen Captain Dunstan. 

"Yes, but he is staying here awhile; 
goes on by the French steamer." 

" Then he's the man Bsdaile is looking 
out for. You know who Bsdaile is, Ains- 
lie ? Poor Tom Bsdaile's boy. You have 
not forgotten Tom, in our time, at West- 
minster ?" 

" I remember him," said Mr. Ainslie, 
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with slow deliberation ; " he was intended 
for the Indian service, but had his pros- 
pects destroyed by coming into his uncle's 
baronetcy. Yes, I rememher him." 

" You may well say destroyed. Tom 
was not long about going out of his 
uncle's baronetcy — the wildest fool that 
ever made a short, and anything but merry 
life of what might have been an honour- 
able career. He married a very pretty girl 
without a rupee, and died when the boy 
was a baby. Several years later, the 
widow came in for a good deal of pro- 
perty ; it was lier uncle this time who 
retired in her favour, and now she is dead, 
and poor Tom's boy is a rich man. His 
affairs were well managed ; his mother 
lived on half nothing until she came inta 
her uncle's money, and then she saved the 
greater part of that. He is a good-looking 
young fellow ; I should not wonder if he 
was rather wild, like his father, but he ha& 
more brains and a better constitution 
than poor Tom — he dined with me yester- 
day." 
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" What briogs him here ?" 

" A very proper desire to see his 0W9 
estate with his own eyes. He owns a 
coffee plantation between Kandy and 
Nooralia — it went to the dogs for a time, 
after his mother's death, but he sent out a 
Scotch manager, and it's flourishing now, 
I believe. He expected to find Captain 
Dunstan here, or, at least, he thought 
it likely ; and was talking about him 
yesterday." 

'*That is a coincidence. Amabel, my 
dear, you have heard me mention that a 
friend of mine used to say, ' There are 
only half-a-dozen people in the world.' 
This is a case in point. Captain Dunstan 
knows the Chantry, and we meet Captain 
Dunstan; then we come here, and find 
that a friend of his dined with our friend 
yesterday. I daresay young Esdaile knows 
the Chantry too, and Bevis." 

'* Bevis in Suffolk, yes." Mr. Gilchrist 
spoke very drily here. " He does know 
Bevis, so do I — at least, I did, thirty years 
ago, in the early days of Admiral Drum- 
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mond's time ; he was talking about the 
old place too, and it seenas Captain Dun- 
stan has been very badly treated. That 
was another case of uncle and nephew, you 
know." 

"We don't know," said Amabel, "he 
never said anything about an Admiral 
Drummond." 

And then she gave a little self-approving 
reflection to her own sagacity ; she knew 
there was " something " in the way he had 
taken her harmless remark about his going 
" home '" to Bevis. Who could have 
anticipated that this old Mr. Gilchrist, 
whom she was, of course, very glad to see, 
on her father's account, could possibly have 
had anything to tell them that would 
render him interesting to Amabel on his 
own? 

The spacious verandah of the best- 
managed hotel in the East — it would be 
invidious to indicate it more plainly — 
presented a picturesque appearance of its 
own, and afforded an animated prospect to 
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its occupiers on the afternoon of the 
following day, as Edward Dunstan and his 
friend — each reclining in a deep and 
luxurious Cingalese chair, with a little 
bamboo table at his elbow — smoked their 
cigarettes, and talked by fits and starts ; 
but for the most part amused themselves 
with the novel and characteristic scene. 
The verandah had many occupants, either 
in groups, in pairs, or singly, engaged 
precisely as Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and 
Edward Dunstan were engaged. Out- 
ward-bound people ; homeward-bound peo- 
ple ; rich men, travelling for amusement ; 
enterprising men, travelling fcrr gain ; 
scientific men, travelling in the interests 
of science; ofl&cials on their way to the 
scene of their employment ; and specimens 
of the genus loafer, who are to be met 
with everywhere in the world, even in 
those places which are most diflBcult and 
most expensive to reach. They are only 
loafers when they get there ; but they do 
get there, somehow. The outward-bound 
people looked healthy and interested ; 
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while the homeward-bound people looked 
faded and bored. 

That delicious cinnamon-scented breeze 
which tempers the heat of the day in 
Ceylon, but unhappily fails at nightfall, 
came floating under the wide-spreading 
eaves of the piazza, bearing many mingled 
sounds with it of strange tongues from 
the streets thronged with the puzzling 
figures of whom Sir Charles Dilke says, 
that he set down, as a rule for his own 
guidance, "Everybody that was womanly 
as a man, and everybody that was manly 
as a woman." The crowd presented an 
epitome of a great part of the world ; and 
Dunstan and Esdaile saw it as the author 
of " Greater Britain" saw it : '' Composed of 
Cingalese, Kandians, Moormen, with crim- 
son caftans and shaven crowns, forming 
its body, but including Portuguese, Chinese, 
Jews, Arabs, Parsees, Englishmen, Malays, 
Dutchmen, ' half-caste burghers, and now 
and then a veiled Arabian woman, or a 
Veddah, one of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the isle." 
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Conspicuous among the groups were 
numerous native merchants, clad in silken 
robes of gorgeous colours and quite 
dazzling: cleanliness. A fairer scene could 
hardly be found on the surface of the 
earth than this, under a sky so lofty, 
speckless, and seemingly infinite in it& 
domed grandeur. The occupants of the 
verandah smoked their pipes of curious 
form, or more common-place cigars, sipped 
cooling drinks, borrowed from the western 
hemisphere chiefly, or ate ices flavoured 
with the delicious fruits of Ceylon, while 
one of the most ancient and unchanged 
institutions of the world was in full work 
among them. Vendors of precious stones, 
licensed by the proprietors, have their 
rights of entry into the hotel and its 
verandah ; and these chaff erers, patient and 
persuasive, were circulating among the 
visitors, each urging the merits of his own 
wares and depreciating those of his com- 
petitors with that wheedling secretiveness 
which has its utmost expression in the 
pedlar class. Some of these jewel-sellers, of 
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many races and nations of the Bast, carried 
their wares on little trays suspended from 
their necks ; others had them roughly tied 
up in bits of cotton rag, which they twisted 
about in their lean brown fingers as they 
extolled the value and beauty of their 
*' catty-eye " and '* pinkee coUal." 

The two men seated in a corner of the 
verandah were not spared the importunities 
of the jewel-sellers — one of whom, a keen- 
eyed, hatchet-faced little old man, with 
snaky brown fingers, attached himself to 
them with such perseverance that at length 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, to get rid of him, told 
him to go and bother the other people ; he 
and his friend were not going on, and 
would look in at the shop on the next day. 
After a quick glance at the face of the 
Englishman, the Cingalese retired at once, 
with twinkling eyes ; and the next moment 
was pressing his wares on the attention of 
a fat German with a fat ring on his thick 
forefinger. 

" That voluble little fellow has very 
pretty things in his shop," said Esdaile. 
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" We'll look him up to-morrow. I haven't 
seen more curious curios anywhere. But, 
to go on with what we were saying, are 
you serious about trying a planter's 
life ?" 

"Quite serious. I can't get on in the 
army, without more money than I've got ; 
and I'm sick of it besides. There never 
was anything invented in this world so 
dull as the life in India when there's 
nothing doing. There's nothing doing 
now, or likely to be ; and then, my health 
has gone all to smash. There is no chance 
for me in England ; and, besides, I hate 
England." 

"I cannot understand that. I should 
have thought you were just the man ta 
hate anything but England. I do, at 
least, for long." 

" Yes ; that's natural. But look at the 
difference between us — between your ex- 
perience of England and mine. There ia 
nothing in the world better than the best 
that England can give a man ; and you 
have that, or almost that. I suppose you 
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don't want to be a duke or a Eothschild ; 
and, as you don't want that, youVe got 
about all you do want. And you can do 
as you like; you are as free as air, and 
more completely your own master than 
any man I know." 

"That's all quite true. Of course, I 
know I'm very lucky ; but why should 
you say there's no charm for you in 
England ? There are things there to put 
the money you wish to speculate with 
into." 

"It is not enough; and I don't know 
anything about business. Besides, in 
England I'm a failure already. I am a 
disappointed man; and that tells with 
everybody, beginning with myself. I start 
with a disability. I could not take kindly 
to a city life in London, after all that 
happened. Of course there never was 
anything of the kind, and I don't suppose 
anyone ever said such a thing ; but I feel 
as if I had sailed under false colours before 
the admiral's death — and, in fact, I mean 
to keep out of London." 
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" You feel that because you are ill, and 
because you had a shock; but it is all 
nonsense. Of course you believed that 
you were to have Bevis ; why should you 
not? Everybody believed it, and every- 
body 'said the old admiral must have been 
mad, when it came out that you hadn't 
got the place." 

" It was not the admiral that was mad," 
said Edward Dunstan, very quietly, **it 
was I." 

" You !" 

" Yes, I. I don't feel up to much talk- 
ing just now, but some time or other I will 
tell you all about it. I think I will go 
and lie down now ; there's no sleeping in 
the still heat of the night here. I shall 
find you at dinner-time." 

Edward Dunstan left his friend, who 
continued to smoke with an air of more 
than usual reflection. 

"He looks ill," thought Sir Wilfrid; 
" and I don't like this notion of his. 
Turning planter, with only a small share 
in the concern, isn't lively for a man in 
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a good regiment, who had twelve thousand 
a year ahead of him until two years ago. 
I should have thought anything at home 
would be livelier ; especially after two 
years in India. He has lots of friends. 
He'll soon be all right ; he is pulled flown 
by the fever. There can't be anything 
else in it." 

It was not surprising that Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile should take things easily, his 
friend's troubles included, for he had not 
any of his own ; and he was of a cheerful 
temperament. Captain Dunstan had de- 
scribed Esdaile's condition with consider- 
able fidelity, and nature had not in this 
instance been so cross-grained as to supply 
a drawback to its advantages in the young 
man's own disposition. Mr. Gilchrist was 
not far wrong in suspecting an hereditary 
turn for wildness in Tom Esdaile's boy, but 
it had not led him far wrong as yet. His 
pleasant face ; well set-up figure ; good 
manners; musical voice; and a certain 
quickness which was not quite cleverness, 
but did as well in the case of a man who^ 
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having money, did not need brains for the 
making of it, would have recommended 
him to the good graces of society, even 
without the fortune and the title which 
established him in them. 

On the following day Esdaile and 
Dunstan visited the shop of the persistent 
and voluble jewel-seller. Esdaile made 
several purchases, Dunstan but one — a 
slim and keen dagger, in a beautifully- 
wrought sheath of tortoiseshell. 

The next morning at dawn the friends 
started for Colombo, taking the coach by 
the coast road. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 

A Confidence by the Way. 

IE WILFEID ESDAILE and his 
friend were at first too mucli 
occupied by the exceeding beauty 
of the road, and the distant majesty of the 
great mountain range, — on whose towering 
south-eastern peak local tradition has it 
that Adam mourned his son one hundred 
years — to interrupt their impressions by 
conversation. To both the scene was 
novel ; Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was then visiting 
Ceylon for the first time, and Dunstan had 
merely touched at Galle on his voyage 
out; and to the one, because he was in 
good health and high spirits ; to the other, 
because he was enjoying the change from 
the ship to land-travelling, and also be- 
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cause he was eagerly anticipating a climate 
that should revive him, the journey was 
pleasant. 

The light coach, with its four small 
horses and its shouting attendants, 
dashed along at a great pace through the 
country in which it is always summer, and 
everything and everybody are always en 
fete. The air was dazzlingly bright, and, 
as the hours went on, the features of the 
scene wore many varied aspects, all 
beautiful and full of life. The perfectly 
kept road through an avenue of giant 
cocoa-nut palms, is thickly set with native 
huts, and never winds out of sight of the 
purple sea. At short intervals it crosses 
the lagoons, where there are crowds of 
bathers, and travellers get a rapid view of 
the villages, with bazaar, and temple of that 
pagoda shape which seems, to those who 
have never seen it, impossible off a plate or 
a teapot. Buddhist priests in saffron 
robes, attended by boys clad in white, who 
hold yellow silk umbrellas over their sleek 
sage heads ; groups of Cingalese in many- 

i2 
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coloured attire, on foot, and travellings 
singly in small bullock-carts, fill the road, 
which after some time lies through more 
varied scenery, and is bordered by the 
scarlet-blossomed cotton-tree and the areca 
palm. 

Dunstan had -slept soundly, in spite 
of the heat on the previous night, and 
was looking better, and more cheerful. 
His two years' experience of the east 
came to the aid of Esdaile's lack of know- 
ledge, and for some time, when they talked 
at all, it was only of the strange and in- 
teresting scene around them, and the 
curious aspect of the dense population of 
the almost continuous village that lies 
between Galle and Colombo. Esdaile was 
one of those sensible travellers who like 
to know what they ought to look for 
at certain places, and he had brought 
"Greater Britain" with him, and con- 
sulted its pages now and again, when he 
wanted to identify the features of the 
landscape. 

When the coach journey was over, 
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Esdaile and Dunstan would recognise that 
no description could be truer than that 
which told them how they had " dashed 
through the bazaars and cocoa groves, then 
across the golden sands covered with rare 
shells, and fringed on the one side with the 
bright blue dancing sea, dotted with many 
a white sail, and on the other with deep 
green jungle, in which were sheltered dark 
lagoons." And again, how *'once in a 
while they would drive out on to a plain, 
varied by clumps of fig and tulip-trees, 
and, looking to the east, would sight the 
purple mountains of the central range; 
then, dashing again into the thronged 
bazaars, would see little but the bright 
palm-trees relieved upon an azure sky." 

Long before they entered '* the Christian 
Kyngdom of Colombo," to speed through 
its cinnamon-gardens, where the cinna- 
mon-laurel contrasts beautifully with the 
red soil, and the air is alive with dragon- 
flies and winged beetles, the conversation 
of the evening before had recurred to 
Esdaile's memory, and he tried to lead his 
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friend to talk of the circumstances thafc 
had altered his prospects, and seemingly 
estranged him from England. Esdaile had 
met Dunstan at a '*good" club, and then 
at several " good " houses, and his position 
in society, even apart from the expecta* 
tions which had in some inexplicable way 
been disappointed, was well defined. But 
beyond this, and the fact that Dunstan 
was a very good fellow, and that he liked 
him, Esdaile was ignorant. When Mr,. 
Gilchrist stated his belief that Captain 
Dunstan had been " badly treated," and 
did so apropos of what *'Tom Esdaile'^ 
boy " had said to him, he spoke much more 
from his own former knowledge, and that 
remembrance of distant persons and things- 
which is kept so clear in the uneventful 
routine of life in an eastern country, than 
from anything his visitor had imparted ta 
him. 

" It would depend a good deal on what 
Sandilands tells us about that kind of 
thing," said Sir Wilfrid, " whether you 
make up your mind." 
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" About turning coffee-planter ? Well, 
yes. I should think a good deal of his 
opinion, of course. It is not as if I knew 
anything about the business ; it is only an 
idea like another, as the French say. 
Sandilands is a clever fellow, isn't he ?" 

*' He must be. He has made this plan- 
tation of mine pay — or, at least, promise 
to pay — and it was never anything but a 
source of vexation before his time. He 
is a long-headed, quiet-tempered fellow, 
and a desperate hard worker. Not to be 
beat ; a regular Scotchman." 

"A man of no family, or fortune, I 
suppose; or he would have laid out his 
lines in pleasanter places." 

" No ; just a well-educated man, middle- 
class in birth, but of first-rate education, 
and energy enough for a dozen like you 
and me." 

'*Ah," said Dunstan, with a sigh, *M 
don't know about you. You don't require 
energy for anything, except amusing your- 
self ; but I should certainly be much the 
better for an additional spice of that 
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quality. It is deuced hard to begin all 
over again." 

" It is, indeed ; and unjust too. Though 
you would not allow me to say so yes- 
terday." 

"No; there you're wrong. It is hard, 
but it is not unjust. Tm better now. This 
delightful air revives one ; and we are in 
the very realm and atmosphere of story- 
telling, ril tell you all about it." 

Edward Dunstan threw away the end of 
his cigar, while Esdaile lighted a fresh one, 
and after a glance round and ahead of the 
coach, rolling rapidly along, he began : 

" Once upon a time, a long time ago, a 
young man, named Edward Dunstan, who 
had nothing to recommend him except 
good blood, good looks, a commission in a 
line regiment, and about two hundred a 
year, had the good luck to meet and fall 
in love with the loveliest and best woman 
in the world. Her name was Helena 
Drummond. She was the only sister of 
Admiral — or, as he then was, Captain — 
Drummond, of Bevis, in Suffolk. She 
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had no parents living, and her brother 
washer guardian. She married the young 
subaltern, and they lived very happily ever 
after. Is the beginning of the story ro- 
mantic enough ?" 

" Quite. The parties were your father 
and mother ?" 

" They were. They lived happily ever 
after. But they did not live long; and 
my mother s brother could never be brought 
to regard their marriage with favour. It 
did not matter much to them while they 
were together, I fancy ; but when my father 
died, quite young, and my mother was left 
with me, and nothing but her small pension 
and my father's two hundred pounds a 
year to keep herself and educate me, and 
start me in the world upon, she was obliged 
to think of the future, and to regret the 
estrangement between herself and her 
only brother. I don't really know what it 
was that happened, I was only seven at 
the time, but the next thing that I remem- 
ber, after my father's death, was finding 
myself in a large country house, with fields, 
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and trees, and gardens; with water, and 
boats, and animals ; and being immensely 
delighted with all these things." 
" Did you take to your uncle ?" 
" Not particularly ; nor did he take to 
me. He was an odd sort of man. A very 
good man, I am sure, but he was not at 
home on dry land ; and he carried the 
orderliness that we always hear sailors 
praised for to a fault. I can remember 
my poor mother's nervousness about my 
destructive ways. I was a mischievous 
young dog, no doubt; I liked the house 
and the place better when my uncle was 
not there than when he was. This, how- 
ever, is all too old a story to interest you. 
My mother died just after I was sent toHar- 
row, and then I never again had any home- 
feeling about Bevis. It may have been a 
year later perhaps that my uncle married, 
and I had the sense to know that the event 
was of great importance to me. I had been 
told, young as I was, that I should come in 
for my uncle's property ; and my juvenile 
notions of my own dignity and grandeur 
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sprouted pretty freely. I was ordered 
home for the holidays by a short letter 
from my uncle, in which he informed me 
that I was to be introduced to my aunt, 
and that he hoped I would so con-^ 
duct myself as to merit her goodwill and 
regard." 

" Which you did not do, I presume." 
*• Precisely ; which I did not do. The 
first thing I perceived when I arrived at 
Bevis, on that memorable occasion, was 
that the house was much finer than it had 
been; new furniture, new pictures, all 
sorts of beautiful things that I had never 
seen, changed its old aspect, and the whole 
thing was on a bigger and more imposing 
scale. I afterwards came to know that 
my uncle's wife had a large fortune of hei* 
own; that he ha4 been engaged to her 
many years before, when they were both 
young, and something had happened te 
prevent the marriage — a lover's quarrel 
of some sort. They did not meet for 
years ; but, when they met, the old state 
of things revived, and they were married* 
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I enjoyed myself very much that first 
time. There were horses,, and dogs, and 
new faces, though no more visitors than 
before ; and my uncle and Mrs. Drummond 
left me very much to myself. It was not 
till just before I left Harrow that Mrs. 
Drummond showed any dislike of me ; 
she did then, however, and it has never 
varied. She has disliked me, boy and 
man, ever since." 

" And yet, as she had no children, she 
could not feel that you were interfering 
with her in any way ?" 

''True; and I did not give her much 
trouble. In a big house of that kind, 
people who don't get on together can keep 
very clear of each other, and I kept clear 
of her. She is a strong-minded, firm- 
willed woman, and she had unbounded in- 
fluence over my uncle from first to last. 
There was not much prejudice in my 
favour on his part for her to overcome, 
but what there was she uprooted; he 
hardly noticed me latterly, and after I 
went to Woolwich he never once wrote to 
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me with his own hand. I used to get 
short notes from her, generally to the 
effect that I had better be very careful in 
money matters, for that, if I exceeded my 
allowance, I need not look to them to 
pay my debts; and as I knew precisely 
what I had in the world to come into, in- 
dependent of them — that is, two hun- 
dred a year — I should be the best judge 
of the wisdom of involving myself in 
liabilities." 

" And I suppose, as a matter of course, 
you did exceed your allowance." 

" Of course I did. You are*prepared to 
learn that, naturally ; but you will not be 
prepared to learn that after all those 
lectures and warnings my uncle paid up 
for me ; and it was Mrs. Drummond who 
made him do it.*' 

"I am not at all surprised," said Sir 
Wilfrid, with a smile. *' I rather fancied 
Mrs. Drummond wasn't altogether a bad 
sort ; but only one of those desperately- 
conscientious and straight-going women — 
believers in energy and that kind of thing 
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— whose bark is generally much worse 
than their bite/' 

*' Ah I but hers wasn't,*' replied Captain 
Dunstan, with emphasis, "for you know 
what her bite was." - 

" The admiral's will r Eh ?" 

*' Just that. I don't mean to say I was 
all I ought to have been, in any sense, 
and you know I started by telling you it 
wasn't unjust, though it seemed a little, 
or more than a little, hard. Mrs. Drum- 
mond was not a tyrant, you must under- 
stand, but she had a natural talent for 
governing, And my uncle had a natural 
aptitude for being governed by any wo- 
man, except his sister, who would have 
taken the trouble, and so she had the 
upper hand completely; and though she 
made my uncle pay up for me, and start 
me quite clear, she had no sort of com- 
punction about telling him that it was all 
he was to do for me. She thoroughly 
meant it, and she told me so. I cannot 
say I ever had much faith in Bevis coming 
to me. Everybody who knew about the 
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circumstances, and that there was nobody 
else nearly or remotely related to the 
admiral, took it for granted, and of course 
the tradespeople and the money-lenders 
could not be persuaded to the con- 
trary." 

" It was said everywhere, I know," said 
Sir Wilfrid; ''and I'm sure all the women 
believed it — the mothers, I mean." 

" They never had any reason to do so 
given them by me," answered Dunstan. 
*' I never sailed, during my brief voyage on 
the treacherous sea of society, under false 
colours of any kind. People drew their 
own conclusions ; I did not suggest 
them." 

" I call the admiral an old fool myself," 
said Sir Wilfrid, coolly. •' He must have 
known it was only a case of prejudice ; 
and, if it comes to that, I don't think he 
had any right to leave the whole property 
to his wife — ^for more than her life, that 
is ; land ought to remain in the blood and 
in the name." 

*' You speak with the authority of one 
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who was bom an heir-apparent, my dear 
fellow," said Dunstan, laughing, " and you 
forget that my name is not Drummond. 
If I had been a brother's son, the case 
would have been different. Of course, I 
don't mean to say that I at any time quite 
realised the truth that I should never be a 
bit better off than I was when I joined my 
regiment ; I ought to have known it, and 
acted on the knowledge, just as we all 
ought to know such lots of things, and to 
act on them ; only we don't. Well, there's 
no good in dwelling on all that now. If 
my uncle had died a year sooner, and I 
had known for certain how it was to be 
with me, I should have been saved a good 
deal." 

" How ? Had you come to grief 
agam r 

'*In the way of debts? No, not so 
very much in that respect ; but in others. 
People made mistakes about me, and I 
made mistakes about them, and I got 
heavily hit." 

Esdaile listened to his friend with 
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quickened curiosity now. Could there 
have been anything more ? he had asked 
himself the day before, when he noticed 
that Dunstan was looking so ill. There 
had been something more. Odd that he 
had never suspected anything, for he had 
seen a good deal of Dunstan from the 
beginning of their acquaintance until 
Dunstan's departure for India ; they were 
in the same set in London, and the one 
had generally known what the other was 
doing during that interval. But Dunstan 
was a reticent man in certain respects — 
never until to-day, in the conj&dence 
induced by their meeting in a strange and 
distant land, had he said a word of 
the real nature of the circumstances that 
had been discussed among their common 
acquaintance in England, in happy ig- 
norance of the facts. And it might be 
that Esdaile had never seen, knew nothing 
of, the lady. That the '' something more " 
in the case was a lady Sir Wilfrid had no 
doubt at all. 

Esdaile thought all this during a scarce- 
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ly perceptible pause, after which Dunstan 
resumed : 

" It was soon over. All the blunders 
on all sides did not take more than six 
weeks in the making, but the whole 
business left me without any heart in me 
to face India and regimental work ; and it 
disgusted me in every way. I suppose 
you can guess what it was that hit me 
hard ?'' 

*' Of course I can — a woman," said Sir 
Wilfrid, with the grave sententiousness of 
an elderly sage, to whom no vagary of the 
human mind or accident of human fate 
can be strange or disconcerting. " Who 
was she ?" 

"Don't ask me that. It was not her 
fault, but I could not expect anyone except 
myself to believe that, and so I must not 
give anyone the chance of blaming her. 
I met her, just as one always meets every- 
body in London, and Well, it was 

all over with me very speedily." Dunstan 
laughed, by no means naturally or easily, 
^' I saw a good deal of her, and it seemed 
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to me that there never was any desire on 
the part of her father and mother to keep 
us apart ; rather the contrary, indeed. She 
was very pretty and very bright; and I 
had every reason to think she liked me. 
I never deceived her about myself in any 
way — that I could swear; and if her 
parents questioned her, they too would 
have heard exactly the truth. Of course 
I knew that I was the reputed heir to 
Bevis, but whenever that matter was mooted 
to me I always said it was not only not 
certain, but, to the best of my belief, 
unlikely. However, people chose, I ima- 
gine, to believe and represent it as a cer- 
tainty ; and I was indebted, as I found out 
afterwards, to that for the kind reception 
I had from — the lady's parents. You were 
away at this time ; it was just before our 
<5ruise in Singleton's yacht. And, as I 
said before, my delusion had a short life, 
if a merry one. I danced with her at a 
ball one night, and had very nearly spoken, 
when she was taken away by her mother ; 
but I had been asked to luncheon the next 
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day, and I meant to go, and watch for a 
chance of speaking then. I believed, and 
I had good reason for believing, that an 
opportunity would be made for me. The 
following morning came a letter from Mrs. 
Drummond, summoning me at once to 
Bevis. I was not to delay an hour ; my 
uncle was alarmingly ill, and had asked 
for me. The letter reached me at nine ; 
there was a train at eleven ; I packed a 
portmanteau, and then I wrote the words 
I had intended to speak that day. Their 
house was in my way to the station, and I 
left my letter at the door myself, with an 
explanation of my hurried departure. When 
I arrived at Bevis, I found the admiral still 
living, but unconscious. He never rallied 
again, and he never spoke to me. Two 
days later, he died. I was distracted 
with anxiety, as you may suppose. No 
answer to my letter reached me. Accord- 
ing to his directions, the admiral'g will was 
not read until after his funeral had taken 
place, and when it was read, there was no 
mention of me in the document. With the 
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exception of a few legacies to his old 
servants, and to one or two charitable 
institutions for sailors, the admiral left the 
whole of his property of every kind and 
description whatsoever to the absolute dis- 
posal of his wife. I don't deny that it was 
a great shock to me, but I think I stood it 
pretty well. I shall always be convinced 
that, when the family lawyer left Bevis 
that evening, he carried with him the draft 
of the neat paragraph that appeared in the 
evening papers in London the next day 
recording the death of the admiral and his 
testamentary dispositions, and that it was 
written by Mrs. Drummond." 

" Sharp practice, that !" said Esdaile ; 
^'what did she do it for?" 

'* I don^t know, but I am sure she did it, 
and perhaps she did me an unconscious 
kindness by hastening my fate. I went 
back to London, and received a very civil 
letter from the lady's mother, setting forth 
that, under the circumstances, she was 
sure I would see that the past had better be 
ignored — she did not blame me; it was 
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well things had gone no farther. But I 
need not describe the letter. It was per- 
fectly reasonable, and entirely heartless." 
-*' You saw the girl, of course ?" 
" Oh yes ; I saw her, in a crowd. I 
danced with her too, under the indignant 
eyes of her mother, who need not, how- 
ever, have been afraid. She would not 
have had the courage to marry me then ; I 
should not have been fool enough to ask 
her. I thoroughly realised the vast dif- 
ference between its being possible that one 
may be a rich man in time, and the 
absolute certainty that one must always 
remain a poor one. But it could not harm 
either of us that I should know she would 
have said * yes ' if all had been as right a& 
all was wrong. A hang-dog kind of con- 
solation, no doubt, but I found some in it 
and I made a considerable fool of myself ; 
talked, and -afterwards, when there was na 
chance of seeing her, wrote a lot of non- 
sense about winning fortune and her in 
time, about eternal constancy, and the 
chances there might be in the future for 
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true hearts. I got a couple of timid little 
notes, without a bit of assurance in them, 
in return, but still I think she really cared 
for me ; what can a girl do, you know, in 
the world of these days, and hampered as 
she is by all the ways and customs of her 
life ?" 

" For that matter," said Esdaile, '* what 
can any of us do ? You would not have 
married her then, if you could — I suppose 
you would not marry her now ?" 

"Yes, I would. Two years of another 
country, and with nothing to do but think 
of her, have changed my mind about the 
comparative wisdom or folly of venturing 
a little. However, there is no use in 
thinking about it. I am worse off, instead 
of better; and even if I do go in for 
coffee-planting and make something of it, 
it would come too late." 

'* She did not pronuse to wait for better 
times, or anything of that kind ? People 
don't, now-a-days." 

'*And she is, though quite charming, 
of her time. No, she promised nothing; 
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and I only know that she hasn t married." 
'' See here, old fellow," said Esdaile, 
after a moment's pause ; '* I'm awfully 
sorry for you, but I wish she had married. 
If she hadn't the pluck to stand by you 
then, she wouldn't have it any later, you 
know ; and what's the good of hankering 
after what you can't have? This business 
has been playing the very deuce with you ; 
lending a helping hand to the fever, and 
doubling the boredom of India. You 
won't do yourself any good by going home 
if you've got this on your mind." 

"I know that," said Dunstan, sadly, 
*' and I did not mean to stay a day longer 
in England than I must, to settle some 
business. If I hit this off with Sandilands, 
I shall come but again at once. And now 
you know all about it, and we will talk of 
something else." 

He then began to comment on the beauty 
of the country they were driving through 
with great animation, which did not, how- 
ever, find a free response from his com- 
panion. Esdaile was thinking over the 
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little romance of real life of which Dunstan 
had just given him the outline, and trying 
to fit in the names and the characters. He 
and Dunstan had a great number of ac- 
quaintances in common ; he wondered who, 
among them, were the prudent mother and 
the timid, half-hearted daughter in ques- 
tion. The nameless young lady did not 
by any means charm Sir Wilfrid's imagin- 
ation. After a few minutes, however, he 
gave up the problem. 

" They're all alike," said he to himself ; 
^' it's no good trying to identify the parties. 
It's the way of the world ; and there's 
something to be said for it after all." 

Soon after, the scene changed to the envi- 
rons of the capital of the island, and the swift- 
rolling coach bore the travellers through 
the cinnamon gardens — where the Dutch 
burgher families arrayed in white were tak- 
ing the air, the ladies wearing natural 
flowers in their jet-black hair — to the hotel 
outside the walls, which was their immedi- 
ate destination. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The Wheel of Fortune. 




HE railway line from Colombo ta 
Kandy has been pronounced to be 
" the most beautiful in the world ;* 
lying as it does through a country which 
combines all the charms of park, garden, 
and forest scenery, with a horizon of noble 
and graceful mountains. Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile and Edward Dunstan, after a 
brief stay at Colombo — where they also 
felt the astonishment that so many travel- 
lers have expressed at the spectacle pre- 
sented by vigorous cricket-playing under 
the burning afternoon sun of Ceylon — 
resumed their journey, and were met at 
its termination by a person, to making 
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whose acquaintance Dunstan had looked 
forward with curiosity and interest. 

Very cordial were the greetings ex- 
changed between Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and 
the dark, large-limbed, brown-eyed, auburn- 
bearded Scotchman, who had undertaken 
the management of a portion of Esdaile'& 
inheritance which Esdaile himself had re- 
garded with dismay. The new arrivals 
took their places in a rough-looking wag- 
gonette, and were driven off in the direction 
of the plantation, twenty miles away ; and 
while the employer and employed were talk- 
ing about persons and things far removed 
from the scene through which they were 
passing, Edward Dunstan, after the first 
few sentences that followed on his friend's 
introduction of him to Mr. Sandilands^ 
kept silence, occupying himself with a 
close observation of the Scotch manager. 

The result was favourable, to the mind 
of Edward Dunstan, who was easily sway- 
ed by externals, and rather prided himself 
on " taking to a fellow at once if he wa& 
ever to take to him at all." 
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Here was a capable-looking man, he 
thought, with a keen, decisive face, and a 
way with him which conveyed the im- 
pression that he could manage anything 
in the world he thought it worth his while 
to put his mind to. If he had only had 
one of those big chances which come in 
the way of highly-born dunderheads, a 
man with that face, and that unhesitating, 
knowledgeable way of talking, would have 
made his mark in any of the important 
avocations of the world ; but he had not 
been so fortunate, and the next best thing 
was to make a success of a little chance, 
like that which had come to him. 

Here was a man, Dunstan thought, who 
could look through an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, like his, and see what could be done 
with it for the best. Dunstan was a good 
deal given to leaning on other people, and 
the solid independence that expressed 
itself in John Sandilands' face, figure, 
manner, and way of talking, was par- 
ticularly calculated to attract him. In 
the first place he looked the picture of 
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health, and that, in itself, was wonderful 
to Dunstan, who could not think how he 
managed it. Ceylon was better than 
India, to be sure ; but, all the same, there 
was always a good deal of fever about; 
and yet he could swear that John Sandi- 
lands had never had a touch of it. Hi& 
steady eyes were too bright, his skin was 
too clear, his hair and beard were too 
glossy, his long, slight, strong hands look- 
ed too cool, and , obeyed the orders of his 
brain too closely, as he skilfully drove the 
horses, that were the best treated animals 
Dunstan had yet seen in Ceylon, for the 
fever-fiend ever to have iced or scorched 
that finely-knit frame. 

The Scotchman was singularly unlike 
both his guests ; but although he had 
neither the merry and prosperous expres- 
sion of Sir Wilfrid, nor the marked refine- 
ment and somewhat pensive good looks of 
Edward Dunstan, he was a finer type of 
manhood than either. Perhaps nobody, 
not even a woman, had ever called John 
Sandilands handsome ; but then it had 
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probably never occurred to anybody who 
had been an hour in his company to re- 
member whether he was good-looking or 
not. 

The bungalow was surrounded by a 
clear space of hard-beaten earth bounded 
by a bamboo paling, beyond which were 
noble trees of various species, and in the 
distance on each side spread the *' planta- 
tion '' proper. Though much superior in 
neatness and order to most dwellings of 
the kind, John Sandilands' bungalow, and 
the offices and works in its rear, had a good 
deal of the bare and comfortless appearance 
that seems inseparable from all such places. 
The beauty of the sky, the earth, and the 
climate is enough, or people seem to think 
so ; for the rest, space and shelter are all 
the houses are expected to bestow. 

Cordial relations established themselves 
between John Sandilands and Edward 
Dun Stan before the first day of their 
companionship closed, and the former 
expressed himself to Esdaile as much 
interested in his friend, ready to advise 
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him to the best of his ability, and to 
commence, as soon as he should wish, the 
process of showing him how things ought 
to be done on a coffee-plantation whose 
manager means to make it pay. 

" I fancy he would never make such a 
hand of it as you are doing, however," said 
Esdaile, on the day following their arrival, 
when he and Sandilands had been " going 
round," while Dunstan was resting. " He 
lias not the health, in the first place. 
You're wonderful in that way, you know. 
You might never have been off your native 
heath, for any touch of the climate there's 
upon you." 

"My native heath is Glasgow," said 
Sandilands, smiling, " and I was never well 
there. Dunstan would do here as well as 
I, if he neither smoked nor drank, and did 
not take to moping." 

"Ay, there's the rub. It is not easy 
for a man with a big disappointment in his 
life to settle down to this sort of thing." 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had not yet attained 
to any very clear knowledge of what " sort 
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of thing " the life of a coffee-planter really 
was, but he had not seen anything to shake 
his previous general conviction that he in- 
dividually should hate it. 

*' No/' thought John Sandilands, *' this is 
rather the sort of thing for a man with a 
great hope in his life." And his fancy 
swiftly cleft the barriers of space, and 
showed him, far across the sea, the face of 
a girl, in whose widely different life a hope, 
similar to that which brightened his own, 
burned steadily. 

*'It's not easy," he replied, " for a man 
to settle to anything completely different 
from what he has been brought up to 
expect. I think a bringing up in great 
expectations is the worst of misfortunes." 

** When they're not fulfilled — yes. Dun- 
staxi has stood it wonderfully well; I 
should have gone to the bad all out in 
his place." 

Then they talked of other matters, and 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile did not say anything 
which implied that Dunstan had a cause 
of discontent and heartburning, beyond 
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that supplied by Admiral Drummonds 
will. 

The cofEee-plantation in which Dunstan 
thought of buying a share, was at a con- 
siderable distance from Esdaile's, and 
according to the hospitable practice of the 
island, the manager invited Sandilands 
and his friends on a visit of several 
days to him. This invitation suited 
Dunstan's purpose well, and it was agreed 
that he and Sandilands should accept it, 
while Sir Wilfrid Esdaile made one or 
two short excursions, and studied the 
resources of Kandy. After a week, 
Esdaile had had quite enough of his own 
plantation, especially as the manager 
insisted not only upon detailing to him, 
but upon making him understand, every- 
thing which was involved in the business 
of a coffee-plantation. Esdaile felt that 
he really could not stand anybody else's 
coffee, and works, coolies, and returns, 
and had therefore excused himself. A 
mail from England would be due in five 
days ; they would pick up their letters 
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and papers at Kandy on their return. 
Captain Dunstan was indiCFerent to that 
subject, which is always of such importance 
everywhere out of London ; from the neat 
villa in an English county where you can 
only get letters twice a day, and find your- 
self unaccountably bored in the interval, 
though you are always ready to declare 
that the postal facilities of town render 
life wearisome, to the *' station " at the 
Antipodes, where the arrival of the mail is 
the one blessed break in an existence de- 
voted to sheep. Captain Dunstan did not 
expect there would be anything for him 
except bills and circulars, the only docu- 
ments people do not tire of sending, and 
for the sake of dispatching them will take 
any amount of trouble to find out one's 
most temporary address. Sandilands was 
always eager to get his bag, as a man of 
business ought to be. Bsdaile was one 
of those persons who live in a shower of 
letters and papers of all kinds ; a charac- 
teristic of certain young men, occasionally 
of the idlest. He laughed about it, and 
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said he should have at least fifty com- 
missions to buy pearls, tortoise-shell, 
amber beads, and models of outriggers. 

" I don't know a more enviable fellow 
in the world than Esdaile/' was almost 
the first observation made by Dunstan, 
after he and Sandilands had parted with 
Sir Wilfrid, and were journeying along a 
terribly bad road, but surrounded by 
exquisite scenery. " He has money and 
liberty and health, and in fact everything." 

''Such a happy temper top ; I fancy a 
man must have that to enjoy even the 
best things of life. No doubt he will get 
a good deal taken in in his time, but he 
will mind it less than most men. Nothing 
will ever sour Bsdaile." 

Five days later, the three young men 
met again at Kandy, and Sir Wilfrid was 
full of the charms and delights of the 
place. He had had a real good time of 
it ; he had met several capital fellows, and 
Mr. Gilchrist had come up there from 
Galle. 

" An extraordinary old man," said 

l2 
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Esdaile, as he and Dunstan were sitting^ 
in the verandah of the hotel ; "he knows 
everybody, it seems to me, though he 
never goes ' home/ as he still calls Eng- 
land, and most people, so far as one knows, 
do not come to Ceylon. A tremendous 
old gossip. He knows all about me, evi- 
dently, a great deal more about my father 
than I know ; and also all about you." 

"All about me!" said Dunstan; "I 
think that's impossible. I never heard of 
him until five minutes before I landed at 
Galle, and I was in his company afterwards 
for about three." 

"No matter, he knows all about you. 
If you had not told me the story of 
Admiral Drummond, his wife, and his will, 
yourself, I should have heard it from old 
Gilchrist. You had some fellow-travellers, 
it appears, who are of opinion that the 
admiral made a deplorable mistake, and that 
even as it is you are an eligible." 

" Oh," said Dunstan, laughing, but a 
little annoyed too; "that's too bad — we 
were very good friends— but " 
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** Meaning yourself and the fair Amabel, 
as Mr. Gilchrist calls her, with all the 
seriousness of an old-world novel. I am 
to make her acquaintance when I get back 
to England as the bearer of a lot of shell 
things from Mr. Gilchrist. By-the-by 
the old gentleman said he would look 
round, I mean — " added Sir Wilfrid, cor- 
recting himself, and with exact mimicry of 
Mr. Gilchrist's voice and manner — "he 
said he would do himself the honour of 
calling on me to-day, and would hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing my friends." 

At this moment, John Sandilands, with 
his hands full of letters, and followed by 
a native servant who carried a thick parcel 
of similar documents and a bundle of 
newspapers, entered the verandah. 

" Not a bad bag," he said, as he deposit- 
ed his papers upon one of the little tables. 
'' Heaps of newspapers and letters for you, 
Sir Wilfrid " — the servant laid them on 
the table between Esdaile and Dunstan — 
*' and something blue and business-like for 
you, Dunstan. Will you inspect them 
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here? We have it all to ourselves."^ 
The verandah was indeed occupied only 
by their three selves for the moment. 
John Sandilands spread out his letters in 
an orderly fashion, and began to work 
through them methodically. There was^ 
however, one which he did not open on 
the present occasion. A quick glance 
had satisfied him that this particular letter 
was among the contents of the packet 
destined for him ; he picked it out, and 
put it away for enjoyment at a quiet time,, 
when he should have mastered the busi- 
ness matters that the mail had brought 
him. 

"Now for the commissions and the 
circulars/' said Sir Wilfrid, as he picked 
up a handful of letters, and letting them 
fall through his fingers again, detained 
one at random. 

The missive for Dunstan was addressed 
in a hand which he did not recognise, and 
he took it up with absolute unconcern. 
The contents of the blue linen-lined cover 
proved to be a brief communication from 
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a solicitor in London, with whom he was 
not acquainted, to the efEect that, pursuant 
to instructions received, he had to inform 
Captain Dunstan of the decease, at Bevis, 
Suffolk, of the widow of the late Admiral 
Drummond ; and also of the fact that the 
deceased lady had bequeathed to Captain 
Dunstan all the property of every kind left to 
her by her late husband. A thin letter in a 
black-bordered envelope was enclosed in 
the lawyer's calm and curt epistle, but 
it fell to the ground unnoticed as Ed- 
ward Dunstan read again and again 
the few lines that had changed his fate. 
They ended with an assurance of Mr. 
Cleeve's readiness to carry out any instruc- 
tions with which he might be favoured by 
Captain Dunstan. 

Many feelings, or rather vague sensa- 
tions, passed over Edward Dunstan — sur- 
prise, pleasure, the excitement of a great 
event, a sudden sense of change, bewilder- 
ing and almost oppressive — and yet under 
which he was conscious of a strange 
prevision of every detail of his daily life 
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which would be afEected by that change ; 
yet rising above them all there was a 
sense of incredulity. This thing could 
not be : the reversal of all that had befallen 
him at the most important period of his 
life, the repeal of the sentence that had 
shut him out from the paradise of rich 
men, the sheathing of the flaming sword 
that barred him from its gates, could not 
have come to pass. He looked up from 
the letter; he passed his hand over his 
eyes, like one light-headed. For the 
moment nothing was distinct that was 
near and actual. With the wonderful 
velocity of thought and imagination he had 
sped to England ; he saw the old familiar 
scenes that had grown so unfamiliar to 
him of late ; he saw the days of his boy- 
hood, the face of his dead mother, the 
broad lands, of which he was now the 
owner ; the scenes, dreary and monoton- 
ous, of his life in India. And all this 
in a speck of time so brief that it was 
the exclamation to which he gave utter- 
ance, as his eyes took in the meaning of 
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the lawyers letter, that attracted the 
attention of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and John 
Sandilands. 

" What's the matter ?" asked the former, 
quickly. " Anything wrong, Dunstan ?" 

"Nothing wrong, but something very 
strange and surprising. I can hardly 
believe it ; but Mrs. Drummond is dead — 
and " 

"And she has left the place and the 
money to a hospital, or her lapdog ?" 

" She has left the place and the money 
to me I" 

** No V exclaimed Esdaile, starting up, 
and clapping his hand on Danstan's 
shoulder. " You don't mean it ! My dear 
fellow, what splendid news !" 

" I do mean it ; though I don't quite be- 
lieve it." And Dunstan read Mr. Cleeve's 
letter aloud. 

" There's no doubt about it," said John 
Sandilands. "Nothing could be more 
certain, more sweet, or more short than 
that communication. I congratulate you 
heartily." 
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"It's rather puzzling, though," said 
Dunstan; ''what made Mrs. Drummond 
change her mind ?" 

" Ah," said Sandilands, with a coinical 
look, " now you are unreasonable. It i& 
much more pleasant than puzzling. The 
old lady may have had scruples of con- 
science.'' 

" Scruples !" said Dunstan. "Not she. 
Indeed, why should anyone, in her place, 
have had any scruples ? The Admiral was 
in his right. I am glad I told you so, 
Esdaile, before this strange thing came to 
pass. The strangeness of it passes all the 
appearance of it, I assure you, odd as that 
is, for Mrs. Drummond never liked me; she 
never even tried to like me, at a time when 
it might have pleased my uncle if she had 
tried. It was the only thing she ever 
neglected to do that could have pleased 
him, I do believe, for she was a model 
wife; that I had sense enough to know 
at the time. Afterwards, it would not have 
mattered. The Admiral saw everything 
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through her eyes, and heard everything 
with her ears. Never mind; he might 
have done worse." 

''Hardly in your case, though you can 
certainly afford to forgive him now,'^ 
said Sandilands ; '' she has, however, made 
reparation, and very apropos. I should, 
however, imagine that she did not act on 
an impulse in this matter. Depend on it, 
you have been her chosen heir all thia 
time." 

" No, you are wrong ; though that no- 
tion must seem to everybody except 
myself the most reasonable and likely. 
But I have reason to know that she never 
intended to do anything for me. Mrs. 
Drummoud was not a pleasant person, but 
she was one of the most truthful and up- 
right women in the world, and she would 
not have allowed me, for any motive of 
dislike on her own part, to be misled all 
this time about my future, and to do the 
things I have had to do, under the obliga- 
tions of no expectations at all, if she had 
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meant all along to make me her heir." 
** When did you see her last ?" asked 
Esdaile. 

*' Once only since the time I told you 
of, after the Admiral's death. She sent 
for me, and I went to Bevis for a week. 
We were perfectly frank with one another. 
She told me on that occasion I had nothing 
to expect from her, and I told her I had 
never formed any expectations. She 
requested me to remain a few days at the 
old place, and I did so. It was very stiff 
and very slow, but she meant a kindness, 
or at all events a civility, and 1 believe I 
wanted to show her that I was not so 
much cut up by my ill-luck as might have 
been expected. I daresay Mrs. Drummond 
thought better of me on that occasion 
than she had ever thought before ; but, if 
she did, she did not express her senti- 
ments. We parted very civilly, and I left 
Bevis with a firm belief that I should 
never see the place again. So that, you 
see, I am in a position to assure you, 
Sandilands, that this is not a decision 
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taken beforehand, and concealed out of 
any fanciful motive, such as administering- 
to me a good lesson in self-reliance, or 
patience, or any of the virtues in which 
the old lady very correctly believed me 
to be sadly deficient." 

" Yes," said Sandilands, " I see we must 
abandon that solution, which has both 
reason and a bit of romance in its favour. 
But what did you expect she would do 
with the place ?" 

When John Sandilands asked this ques- 
tion, Esdaile was occupied in gathering up 
from the floor a number of his own letters 
and papers, scattered by the vigorous 
movement with which he had welcomed 
Dunstan's first startling announcement* 
He collected the stragglers, crammed 
them into his pocket, and backed Sandi* 
lands' question with the remark : 

'* Ah, yes, by-the-by, I have always for- 
gotten to ask you that." 

"That is just what I cannot tell you* 
Mrs. Drummond had no sisters, brothers, 
nephews, or nieces, and if she had any 
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more distant relatives, I never knew it. 
She was very kind to the people about, 
and liberal to the local institutions, as 
they call them ; gave the parson any sub- 
scriptions he wanted, and all that kind 
of thing ; but I don't think she went in 
for hospitals or big charities, and it never 
seemed likely she would do anything in 
the Peabody line. The fact is, I did 
not think about the matter at all. When it 
was quite plain that Bevis was not to be 
mine, I did not trouble myself about 
whose Bevis was to be. Besides, she was 
a hale . old lady, likely to live a thousand 
years, and so she might have done, and 
welcome for me. It was the Admiral who, 
though I always maintained that he was 
in his right, gave me the unkindest cut of 
all, not Mrs. Drummond." 

'' Well," said Esdaile, cheerily, '' it's all 
square now ; and you are not much the 
worse. How odd you must feel it, old 
fellow, don't you ?" 

''I hardly know how I feel it yet; 
rather as if I were asleep, and, as Mark 
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Tapley says, *dreamm too pleasant to 
last.' " 

"The responsibilities of landed pro- 
prietorship," remarked John Sandilands, 
*'will very soon come to you with the 
sober certainty of waking bliss. I sup- 
pose," he added, drily, " the negotiations 
for a share in Perkins's plantation are not 
to be proceeded with ?" 

Dunstan laughed. " No, I think not. 
How seriously we were discussing it only 
this morning," he said ; " and all the time 
we were up there this news was on its' 
way. How little we ever know about 
ourselves or anybody else ! I am aware 
that I am making a most common-place 
observation, but that sort of thing does 
come very strongly to one's mind now and 
then. I suppose," he added, "I must 
instruct this Mr. Cleeve, as he calls it, 
without delay ; though I don't exactly know 
what he means." 

" He means, I take it, that you are ex- 
pected to make it known when you intend 
to return to England and take possession. 
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You can write by the Messageries boat, 
you know, the day after to-morrow. Your 
letters must be ready for the morning." 

Esdaile had been leaning thoughtfully 
over the rail of the verandah, while Dun- 
stan and Sandilands exchanged these few 
sentences. He now turned his head, and 
spoke in a half- whisper : 

" Here's old Gilchrist coming along, all 
in white, and apparently as cool as a 
cucumber in northern climes. I wonder 
if he knows this particular bit of news ?" 
• " I would rather not have to talk to him 
just now," said Dunstan, retreating on the 
inner side of the verandah. "Don't say 
anything to him if you can help it. I'll 
go and think over my ' instructions ' to Mr. 
Cleeve." 

" He takes it pretty coolly, doesn't he ?" 
said Sandilands. " It is the strangest turn 
of the wheel of fortune that ever came un- 
der my own observation; the strangest 
thing I ever heard of, out of a book." 

"It is an astounding and stunning 
event ; but, my dear fellow, we, being 
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Englishmen and superior to the eoiotions, 
are neither astounded nor stunned by any- 
thing that befalls ourselves or other people. 
Pm uncommonly glad though; it's a splen- 
did bit of luck for Dunstan. A better bit 
of luck than you know of, as I remember 
now ; it means more than an estate." 

" What more ?" 

" A wife. Only woman he ever loved ; 
parted by the frown of fortune : re-united 
by her smile ; reward of constancy ; that 
kind of thing. How d'ye do, sir, very glad 
to see you." 

And Sir Wilfrid Esdaile advanced, with 
a pleasant deference which was one of the 
charms of his manner, to meet the old 
civilian, who was ushered into the verandah 
by a profusely polite native. 

After a little talk with Mr. Gilchrist, 
who had not yet heard the news of the 
change in Captain Dunstan's fortunes, and 
was evidently sorry to have missed an 
opportunity of bearing further testimony 
to his own admiration of the fair Amabel, 
John Sandilands also retired, and, on the 
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conclusion of Mr. Gilchrist's visit, Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile was left alone with his 
English newspapers. They were of vari- 
ous dates, and he found a good many bits 
of intelligence, fashionable and otherwise, in 
them, which interested him ; among others, 
the announcement of the death of Mrs. 
Drummond, of Bevis. 

" After all it's very consoling and assur- 
ing to see it in print," said Sir Wilfrid to 
himself, without meaning any malice or 
ill-will to the deceased lady by the reflec- 
tion. And then he folded the newspaper 
with that particular paragraph conveni- 
ently arranged to meet the eye, in order 
that he might give Edward Dunstan the 
satisfaction of seeing it also, and opened 
a journal of a few days' later date. 

" So Lady Eosa has made her game at 
last," was Sir Wilfrid Esdaile's comment- 
ary upon something he saw there. " It 
must b*e a better thing for the girl than 
home. They say Thornton's a good 
fellow ; but I should never have thought 
she would have fancied him. Very likely 
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she didn't — ^if Lady Eosa did, it would do 
just as well. And Tom Dillon, too; I 
didn't think that was to be till winter 1 
Poor fellow, he was awfully in love, but he 
did look dismal when he told me how his 
Lucy had insisted on his giving up cigars 
and steeplechasing." With these, and 
sundry similar comments, did Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile peruse the passing record of the 
world from which he was undergoing a 
temporary separation. He knew almost 
everybody who was anybody, and there 
was a good deal of news afloat. His news- 
papers amused him very well until dinner, 
when the three young men met again, and 
Esdaile asked Dunstan whether he had 
written his letters. Dunstan said yes, 
they were all ready. 

"And how have you instructed Mr. 
Cleeve ?" 

" That I will give him my instructions 
in person, with as little delay as possible. 
I wish you could go home with me, Esdaile. 
It will be such dull work to go down to 
Bevis all alone." 

M 2 
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*' I don't mind if I do," said Sir Wilfrid, 
in his light-minded way; "it would be 
good fun to see you as the man in posses- 
sion, and I can come out again any time. 
Besides, youVe quite done with me, Sandi- 
lands, haven't you ?" 

" Yes," returned John Sandilands, drily^ 
"from a business point of view, I have 
quite done with you ; and, I am bound to 
say, you were easily exhausted." 

"Then that's settled," said Dunstan; 
and the little party made a very pleasant 
evening of it. Dunstan, upon whom the 
excitement of the day had told, for all hi» 
" cool " taking of its great event, left the 
others early, and they found many subjects 
of discussion ; among others, what Sir 
Wilfrid called "the Chumleigh marriage," 
when, by a casual observation, he dis- 
covered that John Sandilands had been 
informed by a correspondent of all the 
details of that event. 

"Are you acquainted with Colonel 
and Lady Eosa Chumleigh?" asked John 
Sandilands, apropos of a remark of Es- 
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dalle's upon the marriages of the season. 

" Yes ; I know them very well." 

''Lady Rosa's rather a Tartar, isn't 
6he ?" 

" Crim! I should say," assented Bsdaile, 
with emphasis ; " I never was so much 
afraid of anyone in my life ; and I never 
pitied anyone more than the Colonel. Poor 
old boy ! Do you know them ?" 

*' No, I know a good deal of them, in 
a way that I mean to tell you about. Miss 
Chumleigh's is one of the matches of the 



season." 



** So I see. I don't know much of 
Thornton, beyond what everybody knows, 
that he is very rich. She is an uncommonly 
pretty girl, and very nice. I had not 
heard of the engagement, so I suppose the 
affair was arranged, and got over, at the 
usual speed. But how do you come to 
be interested about the Chumleighs ?" 

Sir Wilfrid's curiosity was excited by 
the apparent anomaly of any relations 
between people of such widely-parted 
worlds as those of the Chumleighs and 
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John Sandilands, respectively ; and he 
expressed this sentiment so frankly that 
John at once told him the truth. Bsdaile 
was evidently in the way of love confi- 
dences just then ; first Dunstan's, and now 
Sandilands' ! He listened to his friend'& 
story with his usual hearty sympathy, and 
expressed very warm admiration of Miss^ 
Carmichael. 

'* Of course you understand, since you 
h^ve the pleasure of Lady Rosa's acquaint- 
ance," said John, when he had concluded 
his simple narrative, ''why it is that wa 
keep it all dark for the present, and that, 
so far from its being a breach of duty ta 
her uncle, it is really the very best thing 
Julia can do in his interests. She is the- 
greatest comfort — 
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" Alleviation," suggested. Sir Wilfrid. 

'* Well, alleviation, then, he has in his. 
life, especially since Miss Chumleigh's mar- 
riage, and she could not stay in the house, 
if she opposed Lady Rosa openly." 

"Certainly not," said Sir Wilfrid, with 
energetic assent. 
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" So — ^there it is you see " John 

Sandilands paused, and then resumed, 
with a touch of emotion which became 
him very well ; " and you also see the fiill 
extent of what you have done for me. I 
have always wished that you should know 
it; it seemed ungrateful to leave you 
ignorant of the so much larger share of 
my obligation to you." 

Sir Wilfrid of course received this 
acknowledgment with the guilty embar- 
rassment of his class and nation, and got 
it over by a burst of congratulation, and 
a jesting remark, that John's remarkable 
resignation to the lot of a coffee-planter in 
Ceylon was not now so mysterious in his 
eyes as it had been before the great secret 
was imparted to him. 

They had a great deal to say about 
the fair cousins. As for the Thorntons, 
Sir Wilfrid opined that it would be all 
right. 

" You see," he said, with an air of great 
wisdom, ** if one goes in for money at the 
beginning, and there's lots of it, one doesn't 
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get disappointed ; but it's not so safe with 
love — at least, not unless such a fellow as 
you, and such a girl as Miss Carmichael, 
are the parties to the other bargain." Sir 
Wilfrid hastened to add this admission 
with a confused consciousness that he had 
largely departed from the romantic stand- 
point of his recent utterances. 

The last waking thought of Edward 
Dunstan that night was : '' My darling, 
my darling, it has not been so very long 
to wait for me, after all !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

^^ England^ Home, and Beauty.'' 

OTH Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Edward 
Dunstan would have been not a 
little surprised had they known 
that John Sandilands did not regard the 
news of Dunstan's unexpected good for- 
tune as a subject of unmixed congratula- 
tion. He liked Dunstan, though with a 
liking in which there lurked, unconsciously, 
just a little contempt ; and he had come, in 
much less time than it usually took him 
to add a fresh interest or a new occupation 
to his life, to feel solicitude about Dun- 
stan's future, and to wish to have a hand 
and a place in it. 

The young Scotchman's training and 
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experience had been entirely different from 
anything in the lives of the other twa 
young men that could be called trainings 
or that really was experience. He re- 
garded them as beings apart from the 
rules or theories of life as thej affected 
himself; as persons who had not had a 
chance of getting at the realities of things, 
and who were not to blame if they were 
content with sham and surface. For Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile he had an elder-brotherly 
affection, of that old-fashioned kind which 
regards human relationships as real re- 
sponsibilities, and invests them with genu- 
ine respect. And, besides, if there were 
a subject in the world, in addition ta 
that of Julia Carmichael, on which the 
business-like, slow-spoken Scotchman gave 
the reins to his fancy and his feelings, it 
was his estimate of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, 
and his belief in him as a favourite of 
fortune. 

Nothing could be too bright or too good 
for the friend whom he had known and loved 
from his own boyhood, whose lines had 
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lain in such different places from his own, 
and whose first impulse, when the power 
of wealth and independence became his, 
had been to give his friend the chance 
from which the circumstances of his life 
had previously debarred him. Nothing: 
not the heights of power — though John 
Sandilands was too wise, even in his 
enthusiasm, to think that it was in Esdaile 
to scale these — ^not the most brilliant social 
glories, not the friendship of the noblest of 
men, nor the love of the best of women I 
The latter most excellent thing John 
Sandilands used to think, sadly, might 
indeed be denied to his friend and hero, 
because there would be so little chance of 
testing it. The woman whom Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile should love and choose would be so 
fortunate, so far removed from doubt or 
trouble, that there could be no sacrifice — 
such as brings out the worth of the true 
character, or exposes the worthlessness of 
the false — no trial of constancy or patience 
to test her. Not to a prince in a fairy 
tale had things been easier and brighter 
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hitherto than to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile ; and 
no shadow threatening change was cast 
from any quarter of his sky upon that 
brightness. The ease, frankness, and 
generosity of his disposition were in 
themselves elements in his safety from 
some of the worst of mortal ills. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile would never have to 
work and wait for the woman he might 
come to love, as John was working and 
waiting for Julia Carmichael ; and for him, 
doubtless, it was well. Such working and 
waiting would not have a charm for him, 
as they had for the sturdy and self-suffic* 
ing character of John Sandilands, to 
whom a life of ease and pleasure, such as 
he saw young men of the upper classes 
well content with, would have been in- 
tolerable. Had he been placed in circum- 
stances like theirs, John Sandilands had 
often thought, provided with a ready-made 
fortune and an inherited position in society, 
he must needs have broken those feather 
bonds which would have held and subdued 
his spirit like prison fetters, and cut out 
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work and a career for himself somewhere, 
even though it were in the wildest regions 
of the world — probably there, indeed, in 
preference, because the rebound from in- 
tolerable restraint would have been most 
effectual. 

That Sir Wilfrid Esdaile did not evince 
any inclination to break these same bonds, 
but, on the contrary, was well content to 
lead the thistle-downy life of a man of 
fashion and pleasure, did not alter Sandi- 
lands' feeling about him. There was 
another side to his character, and that 
side he turned to his friend. The bit of 
serious purpose involved in his going out 
to Ceylon to inspect his property there 
was something — a decided step in the 
right direction. And John Sandilands 
persisted in believing, on the evidence of 
it alone, that Sir Wilfrid was really be- 
ginning to take life a little more seriously ; 
though Sir Wilfrid himself had assured 
him that it was not the plantation, but 
John Sandilands, he had come out to visit. 

In Dunstan's case all the circumstances 
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were different. Here was a man who had 
been hit hard by fate, full between the 
€yes, and might be very much the better 
for the blow. Not the sort of man, as 
John Sandilands read him off, in a quietly- 
observant fashion. he had, to be but little 
harmed bj having it his own way in life, 
but, on the contrary, likely to be one of 
the " nothing much " class under such 
circumstances. 

" There might have been a lot of work 
in him — and that mostly good," reflected 
John Sandilands, as he put away his 
papers, on the night after the news had 
reached the friends, " if this whimsical old 
lady had left her property to a hospital ; 
as it is, he will be no better and no worse 
than other idle rich men. Pernicious crea- 
tures, for the most part !" 

Julia's letter gave him food for thought 
of other than the lover-like kind. It 
abounded, indeed, in the delightful as- 
surances he longed for, and in the hopes 
he shared, and which kept up his courage 
and his spirits in the solitude of his ordi- 
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nary Kfe ; but it troubled him too. He 
knew nothing at all of the people with 
whom Julia lived except through Julia's 
own report of them ; but she was clever 
in her way, and had the far from common 
faculty of conveying distinct ideas by her 
descriptions. John Sandilands knew how 
large a part her cousin Laura filled in 
Julia's life ; he knew that her share in it 
was next to his own ; and he was inter- 
ested in all that Julia told him concern- 
ing that marriage, which was so little in 
accordance with his own notions. 

One immediate result of the turning of 
the wheel of fortune in the case of Edward 
Dunstan was a great increase of vivacity 
in Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. He was immensely 
interested in the event ; there was a touch 
of the romantic and unexpected in it that 
had a charm for his imagination ; and he 
was heartily pleased on his friend's ac- 
count. Without being in the very least 
heroic in his notions, Sir Wilfrid did hold 
friendship as a somewhat higher bond 
than it is mostly esteemed in these light 
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times, and, having no anxieties, and very- 
little business of his own, he gave un- 
divided attention to Dunstan's extraordi- 
nary good fortune. 

When Esdaile and Sandilands met at 
breakfast next morning, Dunstan had not 
yet made his appearance. Of course the 
other two talked about him. 

" Lucky fellow, isn't he ?" said Esdaile, 
** and I had a notion he was one of the 
unlucky ones — people whose cloth is cut on 
the bias, as I have heard that kind of 
thing expressed." 

'' Here comes Dunstan," said John, 
presently, "he looks as if the tonic had 
taken effect already." 

This remark was well-founded. Edward 
Dunstan's step was firmer, his eyes were 
brighter ; instead of the air of lassitude 
which had hung about him he had a 
braced- up aspect, which told of a light 
heart. 

He joined the other two, and they were 
speedily engaged in the discussion of the 
event of yesterday. John Sandilands was 
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well acquainted with the county of Suffolk, 
and even with the neighbourhood of Bevis, 
but he had never seen that place, nor had 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile ; and its new proprietor 
drew a lively picture of it for them. 

'* The approach is by a beautiful road, 
bordered with thick hedges and pine trees," 
said Dunstan; "and as you come up to 
the great gates — which are not great, by- 
the-by — the huge trees stand like lines of 
giants at the salute. There's a roomy old 
red-brick gate-lodge, almost hidden in 
roses, clematis, jessamine, woodbine — every 
sort of plant that creeps, and climbs, 
and blossoms, and scents the air ; and a 
great shrubbery behind this lodge-garden 
stretches away to long lines of grand 
forest trees on the right. It is a long 
drive through the park, which is not quite 
so flat as its neighbours in that part of 
Suffolk, and the trees are magnificent. 
I don't think I ever saw such Scotch firs 
anywhere; and there are noble beeches, 
and oaks, and elms, and sycamores. I 
made friends with them, each and all, 

VOL. I. N 
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when I was a boj. The house is not 
visible until you are close upon it. A low, 
long, very extensive, battlemented house ; 
the centre more than two centuries old, 
the wings added and added to from that 
time until twenty years ago, when the 
Admiral took a fit of building. It is a 
picturesque house, very roomy and con- 
venient, with a noble pillared entrance- 
hall, a fine staircase of black oak, carved 
and gilded, and a ceiling to correspond. 
Some handsome rooms lie on either side 
the hall, and there is a gallery, with some 
good pieces of statuary and a few pictures. 
I don't know much about pictures, but I 
believe Mrs. Drummond did, and she held 
these in great veneration. In front of the 
house is a wide flagged terrace with a 
stone balustrade; at the back a great 
conservatory stretches over two-thirds of 
the length of the house, and meets the long 
line of hothouses — which are, I believe, 
among the great sights of the county. This 
conservatory — I assure you, Sandilands, its 
roof-drapery of scarlet passion-flower might 
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match with the splendid blooms in the 
botanical gardens here — opens on the 
park, and to the left lie the flower- 
gardens, surrounded by arched trellises of 
iron, all overgrown with roses and honey- 
suckles. A large space is laid down in the 
softest turf, which the Admiral had kept 
as smooth and trim as ever his quarterdeck 
was ; and there, again, are magnificent 
trees. There's a pinetum, with some 
marvellous conifera — I remember one 
shiny blue beauty in particular — and an 
old-fashioned English garden, which was 
my poor mother's especial delight when 
she was a girl, I believe." 

" Lots of stabling, I suppose," suggested 
Esdaile, as Dunstan paused. 

" Oh, yes. The Admiral knew and cared 
nothing about horses, but Mrs. Drummond 
saw to that department — and, indeed, to 
most others." 

" And a billiard-room ?" 

'* Yes, there's a billiard-room. In fact, 
the place is very complete in every 
respect." 

N 2 
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" Is there a good library ?" asked John 
Sandilands. 

'' Yes, I believe it is a good one. There's 
a fine room, with heavily-carved bookcases, 
all wired in like meat-safes. And there 
are busts, and maps, and globes — the usual 
thing, you know. But I hated the library. 
I am not much of a reader at any time, and 
reading at Be vis had to be done under 
penalties in the Admiral's time. A huge 
catalogue, gorgeously bound, resided in an 
ebony stand on the centre table, and be- 
side it lay a book, in which everyone who 
took a volume out of the shelves had to 
enter its name and the number of the shelf 
it belonged to. There used to be very few 
gaps in the shelves. I am afraid I shall 
rather enjoy turning the library upside 
down ; and I shall certainly burn the penal 
book." 

" Oh no, you won't," said Sandilands, 
"the instinct of ownership will be too 
strong for you." 

" I daresay you'll find room for alteration 
in other directions, however," said Esdaile^ 
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**and it will be rather amusing. Bevis is 
in a good neighbourhood, isn't it ?" 

" I don't think I quite know what a good 
neighbourhood is ; but if it means lots of 
people to come and take tea on the lawn 
in the summer, I should saj Bevis is that. 
Since the Admiral's death, nobody has ever 
been asked inside the gates, I'm told." 

"Dismal rather, for Mrs. Drummond, 
wasn't it ? 

" Dismal, decidedly ; but her own doing. 
She never cared for society, and only saw 
people because the Admiral liked it." 

"And so the poor old lady lived in 
solitary state in that big house ?" 

" Yes, I believe so ; for I cannot imagine 
solitude being much enlivened by the 
presence of Miss Monro." 

"Who is Miss Monro? You never 
mentioned her before." 

" She was companion to Mrs. Drummond. 
<5uite a lady, well educated, and all that 
kind of thing. She must have had a dull 
time of it too. I never could make out 
that ' companion ' business. Two women, 
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with no interests and no associations in 
common, must bore one another so des- 
perately, I should think." 

*' I wonder what has become of Miss 
Monro ; whether the old ladj has left her 
anything." 

" Ah ! that I can't tell," answered Dun- 
stan, carelessly. '*You know exactly aa 
much and as little about Mrs. Drummond's 
will as I do. I suppose, if Miss Monro 
continued with her, she has left her some* 
thing." 

" Miss Monro," said John Sandilands, iu 
the tone of one puzzling out a recollection. 
" Miss Monro, I have some remembrance^ 
some association with the name ; I cannot 
recall it just now." 

''She was a great favourite with the old 
lady, I understood," said Dunstan, ''which 
says much for her. Mrs. Drummond must 
have been difficult to others as well as ta 
me. A more perfect autocrat in a small 
way never existed, I should think, or a 
more obstinate woman." 

" And yet you yourself are a living^ 
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evidence of her weakness of purpose, or, 
at least, of her change of mind. There's 
no fault to be found in this instance with 
the exception that proves the rule." 

** I have been thinking over it all, " said 
Esdaile, ''and, notwithstanding all you 
said to the contrary, I cannot help thinking 
the old lady's change of mind was not 
altogether sudden, or her own doing. 
Suppose the Admiral left her a secret let- 
ter of instructions? You say she would 
not have had any such notion as trying the 
moral effect of a little disappointment on 
you, in the way of inspiring you with 
patience and self-reliance, and so forth; 
but perhaps some such notion may have 
occurred to the Admiral, and he may have 
enjoined it upon her. It would not have 
been inconsistent with her character to 
comply with his request under the circum- 
stances, however little she might have 
approved of it, or expected from it, would 
it?" 

Dunstan shook his head as he answered 
Esdaile, who had put this not very im- 
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probable supposition to him with eager- 
ness. 

'' No," he said, " not a bit of it. She 
was asked whether my uncle had said or 
written anything about me, and she re- 
plied that he had not. This was immedi- 
ately after his death ; and she then inti- 
mated that her own arrangements .were all 
completed, and no more to my advantage 
than the AdmiraFs." 

"There's no good in any more guess- 
ing about it," said Esdaile; ''the great 
thing is that, however the impulse came 
to her, the old lady yielded to it. You 
have not had a very long spell of disap- 
pointment, have you ?" 

*'No/' assented Dunstan, with a smile 
full of content, " not very long, or, if all 
ends well now, very serious." 

*' Ends well !" said Sandilands ; " begins 
well, you mean." 

" Perhaps I do. The first thing is to 
see to the good beginning, and Esdaile 
will help me there, by coming home with, 
me, and seeing me through it at Bevis." 
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'* He has not looked about him much 
here," Sandilands said, discontentedly. He 
was not very well pleased, although he 
did not blame Dunstan. 

*' No, he hasn't," said Dunstan ; ** but 
the plantation won't run away, and I must, 
and he can come out again. Very likely 
ril come too." 

"Ah," said Sandilands, with a comically 
grim expression, ''that's very likely, I 
should say !" 

" I certainly shall come out again," said 
Esdaile. 

The remainder of the morning was 
passed by the three young men in making 
the necessary arrangements, and writing 
letters. The Messageries boat would leave 
Colombo in three days ; so they decided 
not to return to the plantation. Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile's English servant was sent thither to 
bring the baggage to Kandy, and on the 
second day Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Edward 
Dunstan bade adieu to John Sandilands, 
and took the train to Colombo. John had 
found time to write to Julia, and the letter. 
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then in course of transmission to ber, con- 
tained the following passage : 

'' If I could envy any man in the world 
— but, as you know, I cannot, for no other 
is so blest as I — I should envy Sir Wilfrid. 
He is the best fellow in the world, and the 
happiest. I wonder your cousin Laura did 
not fall in love with him ; she might easily 
have done so, deeper than, by your account 
of it all, I believe her to have fallen in love 
with Mr. Thornton. He is ofE, back again, 
to England now, with Dunstan, just be- 
cause he asked him to go. He will see 
you, as soon as possible after his arrival, 
and tell you of his satisfaction with every- 
thing here, his approbation of my way of 
doing business. T have made him aware 
of your interest in these matters — though 
it was a departure from our agreement — 
because he is thoroughly to be trusted, 
and it will be very nice for you, when hie 
visits at Lowndes Street, to he able to 
speak freely to him. I wonder how 
Dunstan will get on. He takes his good 
fortune very well and simply, forsaking his 
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former groove with perfect facility ; but I 
should think he never cared for it, and i» 
not a man to be very much in earnest — 
not as you and I think of earnestness — 
about anything. I was quite pleased ta 
find that Esdaile was acquainted with 
your people. He greatly admires Mrs. 
Thornton, but does not seem to know 
much about Mr. Thornton. You give me 
a charming impression of him ; does he not 
find himself out of place among the 
Lowndes Street set? I can't judge, of 
course, knowing them only from hearsay, 
but I should think they are all fribbles 
compared with him. That your cousin 
Laura should have married such a man 
raises her in my estimation. I hope she 
will be very happy ; as happy as you and 
I intend to be when the wheel of fortune 
has made a turn or two in our direction." 

The fellow-travellers had only a few 
hours to spare at Colombo before the sail- 
ing of the Messageries boat, and they avaiU 
ed themselves of the time to purchase a 
number of articles which Sir Wilfrid's 
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-correspondents had begged him to bring 
back. They would be agreeably surprised 
at getting the baubles so much sooner 
than they expected, Sir Wilfrid remarked, 
observing, too, that Edward Dunstan was 
now much interested in the wares which he 
had previously regarded with indifEerence. 

" I wonder whether women really believe 
that opals are unlucky," said Edward to 
his friend, as they were inspecting the 
jewel-trays of a certain trader of whom 
they had heard a good character. 

" Tm sure they do," replied Sir Wilfrid, 
^'even if they don't acknowledge it — at 
least, under certain circumstances. I'm 
-convinced, for instance, that no girl, unless 
she were too strong-minded for any man to 
care for, would really like an ' engaged ' 
ring of opals." 

" I daresay you're right." Dunstan re- 
placed on the tray a beautiful scintillating 
stone he had been handling, and smiling 
significantly at his friend's penetration of 
his purpose, requested to be shown some 
cats'-eyes. 
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'* Shall you do anytbing more in tor- 
toise-shell ?" asked Esdaile, who was labori- 
ously consulting his note-book for par* 
ticulars of a commission ; ** or are you 
satisfied with your inseparable dagger ?" 

Dunstan did not want anything more in 
tortoise-shell, and they shortly afterwards 
went on board the Boxalane. 

The voyage was prosperous. Dun- 
stan had no return of illness, and by the 
time they landed the last traces of de- 
bility left by the fever had disappeared. 
He was indeed thin and brown, but health 
had returned to him ; the tonic had done its 
work. The plans of the friends were of 
delightful vagueness, the perfection of ease 
and liberty. 

"London first, I suppose?" And the 
assent, " London first, of course !" had 
about arranged them. 

A short stay at Havre sufficed for the 
purposes of Edward Dunstan, and it was 
on a beautiful autumnal morning — when 
the slight keenness in the air, the gentle 
touch of change on the trees, the paler 
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blue in the cloud-flecked sky, were all full 
of unspeakable refreshment to the mind 
and body of the travellers from the gar- 
ner-houses of the sun — that they stepped 
on board the steamer bound for Southamp- 
ton. The sea was smooth and the boat 
was a good one ; the " run " was unusually 
quick. The two young men were in the 
highest spirits. Dunstan had been talking to 
Sir Wilfrid about the extraordinary change 
that had befallen him, the absolute con- 
trast between the circumstances under 
which he had last looked on the English 
coast and those under which he was now 
approaching it. Numbers of yachts and 
shipping of all sorts dotted the fair expanse 
of Southampton Water, and the familiar 
scene ashore seemed to smile upon them 
as they came nearer and nearer to its 
crowding life and stir. 

*' Here we are," said Bsdaile, as he took 
Dunstan by the arm, when the various 
horrid noises of disembarking were at 
their full height of discordance, "and there 
they are — England, home, and beauty !" 
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The customary crowd of spectators wit- 
nessed the arrivals of the day ; and can 
rarely have been gratified by beholding 
individuals who less rewarded their cu- 
riosity by a miserable aspect than the two 
friends, who intended to remain for that 
night at Eadley's. 

A little later, when the day was closing 
in, Sir Wilfrid Bsdaile and Dunstan were 
looking out of a window of the brightly- 
lighted room on the ground-floor, in which 
they were about to dine, enjoying the 
strangeness, and yet the familiarity, of the 
scene, when an open carriage drew up at 
the entrance, and a gentleman stepped 
out, followed by a lady, to whom he said, 
within the hearing of the two young men : 

" It is late. I hope you have not taken 
cold ?" 

" Not in the least," the lady answered ; 
and, passing on quickly, she entered the 
hotel. 

At an exclamation from Dunstan, Sir 
Wilfrid Bsdaile turned, and saw him with 
a bright excited look in his face. 
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" That is she !" he said ; " that is the 
girl I told you about — Miss Chumleigh. 
Only think of her being here ! Who can 
she be with ?" 

He had left the window, and was half 
way to the door, as if he were rushing off 
to make inquiry, when Esdaile stopped 
him. 

** Stop, stop," he said. " Take care 
what you are about. I — I am so sorry 
to tell you; so sorry you did not know. 
Miss Chumleigh is married, my dear 
fellow." 

" Married ! Laura Chumleigh mar- 
ried ?" 

"Yes, she is, indeed. How was it you 
did not know ? We certainly talked of it 
at Kandy. Yes, she is married ; and that's 
her husband with her — Mr. Thornton." 
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CHAPTER rX. 

A Bash Besolve. 

10 the excitemeDt and aD^r of 
Edward Danstan's feelings in tbe 
first fresliDess of the discovery of 
Laura's Msehood, as he persisted in calling 
it, had succeeded a profound depression, 
with which his good-humoured but unsen- 
timental companion found it hard to deal. 
Any man might be excused for being awk- 
ward and at a loss under such circum- 
stances, and Sir Wilfrid was not likely to 
feel less so than another. To him might 
have been applied with appropriateness 
Longfellow's lines : 

" A youth, light-hearted and content, 
I wander through the world," 

VX)L. I. O 
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with the lucky difference that there was 
no association with his past which, on 
being evoked, had power to darken the 
face of the day to his eyes, and render his 
life valueless. Not for that reason was he 
at all disposed to make light of the blow 
that had fallen on Dunstan ; on the con- 
trary, he had sufl&cient sympathy in his 
nature to render him pitiful to griefs he 
had never felt, and tolerant of temptations 
which had not assailed himself; but he 
really did not know what to do with 
Dunstan, because he felt that the pithy 

" If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be V* 

which would, or he thought so, have been 
a powerful argument had the case been his 
own, would not have the slightest effect 
upon his friend. 

Dunstan questioned Esdaile with reiter- 
ation, under which Esdaile's patience never 
once broke down, concerning his know- 
ledge of the matter; and his excitement 
and suffering were keenly distressing to 
his friend, who imputed much of his want 
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of self-command to the weakness of his 
nerves, resulting from recent illness. 
Dunstan had been so different when he had 
been badly hit that other time ; he had taken 
the tremendous '* facer" which Admiral 
Drummond's will had dealt him with such 
pluck and coolness, that it was plain he 
had been terribly mauled by the fever, or 
he would never have given in like this. 
Thus thought Esdaile, with genuine but 
puzzled commiseration, as he strove to 
calm the excited and miserable young man, 
who walked up and down the room, asking 
rapid questions, hardly waiting for the 
replies, and rebelling with every fibre of 
his nature against the cynical cruelty of 
his fate. 

" How it happened that I did not guess 
whom you were talking of, when you told 
me the story, I cannot imagine," said 
Esdaile, after Dunstan had impatiently, 
almost suspiciously, expressed his surprise 
that the truth had so long remained con- 
cealed ; ** for I saw a good deal of the 
Chumleighs, and just about that time, too, 

o2 
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I fancy ; but the truth never occurred to 
me. rm sure I might have guessed that 
Lady Rosa would be the very woman to make 
you understand that any advances to her 
daughter under the circumstances would 
be useless, but somehow I never thought 
of her ; and Miss Chumleigh, I must say 
it, my dear fellow, always seemed to me 
to be as perfectly fancy-free a young lady 
as one could see anywhere." 

'' I suppose she was just like the rest of 
them," said Dunstan, pausing for a mo- 
ment in his troubled walk; "and yet — 
no, no, she must have been frightened into 
this." 

''I don't know about frightened," said 
Esdaile, with a clear recollection of what 
Julia Carmichael had written to John Sandi- 
lands ; " persuaded, perhaps. It looked 
like that.'' 

" What looked like that ?" 

" Well, Miss Carmichael's account of the 
business. What a strange thing that 
Sandilands should never have mentioned 
it before you, but should have told me. 
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whom he had no reason to suppose inter- 
ested in it. Stop, though, I remember 
now, I saw the announcement of the mar- 
riage in one of the papers which was sent 
out to me — ^it must have been The Morning 
Postj I suppose, and I said something to 
him. That led to our talking it over ; you 
might as well have been in the room as 
not." 

" Only I was not/' said Dunstan, bitterly. 
^* Only I was to remain a little longer in 
my fool's paradise ; only the good fortune 
I was exulting in, for her sake, God knows, 
a thousand times more than for any other 
reason, was to be made a bitter disap- 
pointment by this deceitful hope. If I 
had known what Sandilands told you, I 
would never have come back to England ! 
If I had even looked at the papers ! But 
my mind was so full of what had happened, 
I looked at nothing, I thought of nothing, 
but the future that was never to be." 

"You could not have avoided coming 
back to England, my dear Dunstan," said 
Esdaile, gravely, " and though it's very 
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hard to be hit like this, just as you have 
got back, you must not let it floor you, 
you know. After all," — ^he hesitated a 
little, feeling that his purposed line of con- 
solation, or at least suggestion, was just a 
little dangerous — " she could not have been 
very much in earnest, or she would not 
have been, let us say, persuadable; and 
isn't it rather a one-sided kind of business, 
to marry a girl who might possibly change 
her mind ? Don't get savage. I don't 
mean to find fault with her — girls are so 
bullied in all sorts of ways, especially girls 
with mothers like L^dy Rosa — but you 
might think a little of that." 

"Yes, I might. I might think outright 
what you are trying to insinuate to me, 
that I am better off without a wife who 
could be persuaded into giving me up be- 
cause I had been done out of a fortune, 
and would presumably have married me, if 
the fortune hadn't come just a little too 
late ! That is what you mean, isn't it ?" 

"Something like it, certainly," said 
Esdaile, who was much relieved by Dun- 
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Stan's quick apprehension, hoping that the 
truth might come home to him in this 
way. 

** Not only like it — the thing itself. And 
I daresay you are right, of course you 
must be, indeed, there is only common 
sense in that. A one-sided bargain, as you 
say ; but still, Esdaile, it does not make it 
any more bearable to think of that. If 
she had waited for me, and we had been 
married, 1 should never have known that 
there was any changeableness in her." 

The simplicity of this remark had in it 
something very pathetic to Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile's mind ; he understood from it that 
Dunstan would be hard to cure of the 
wound so suddenly inflicted when hope was 
at its highest. And he also felt that he 
had nothing left to say. 

" Who is this Mr. Thornton ?" Dunstan 
asked. *' I never met him — never saw him 
— that I know of." 

Esdaile told him all he knew about 
Robert Thornton. It was not much of his 
personal knowledge. Thornton was a good 
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sort of fellow, he believed, not of their 
*' world" or set at all, and not, Esdaile 
would have thought, in the least likely to 
cut Dunstan out with a girl, if she had had 
fair play. Very rich indeed, he believed, 
all ready money and no encumbrances, and, 
in fact, a great catch for Lady Rosa. As 
for the old Colonel, he probably had 
nothing at all to do with it ; it was gener- 
ally understood that the old Colonel had 
not much to do with anything. 

" No," said Dunstan ; " if we had only 
had the Colonel to square, it would have 
come right enough. He would not have 
wanted to get rid of his daughter just 
when she was most beautiful and charm- 
ing, and the best ornament of his home, 
as these manoeuvring mothers do ; but he 
had no voice in anything, and we should 
never have expected him to assert himself 
and bring her ladyship down on him. As a 
matter of fact, we did not take the Colonel 
into account one way or the other. I 
should not be surprised if he had never 
heard anything at all about me. At all 
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events, he has heard only just what Lady 
Rosa chose to tell him." 

'* There isn't much good in discussing 
it, is there ?" said Esdaile ; " it is one of 
those things which it is quite as well not to 
investigate. I daresay you would find it 
a case of mixed motives, after all, and no 
one quite so entirely to blame as might be 
supposed at first sight." 

** Not investigate it ?" exclaimed Dun- 
stan, angrily. " What do you mean ? 
What do you take me for ? Do you ima- 
gine for a moment I mean to take it so 
coolly as all that? Have you forgotten 
that this means the utter ruin of me ? that 
the good of all that has happened is taken 
completely out of it, and everything is far 
worse with me than before ?" 

''I can't answer all those questions at 
once, my dear fellow," said Esdaile ; '* but 
I really do not forget anything you told 
me, and I do not underrate the effect of 
this disappointment on you. I merely 
mean that it is one of those cases in which 
there is absolutely nothing to be done, and 
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nothing to be known. You have got to 
grin and bear it." 

" There's nothing to be done, I grant 
you," said Dunstan, more calmly, his mo- 
mentary irritation giving way before the 
kindly sincerity of Esdaile's words and 
manner ; " but that there is nothing to be 
known, I don't. I am not going to take 
this quietly, without at least knowing how 
it has befallen me. I will not be treated 
thus without at least insisting on an ex- 
planation." 

" From whom ? Do you suppose Lady 
Eosa Chumleigh would give you an ex- 
planation of her actions with respect to 
her daughter, if in reality it is she who 
has either coerced or persuaded her into 
this marriage ?" 

" I don't mean to ask her. Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh may say that she owes me no 
explanation, and have the letter of the 
law on her side ; she and I were fair foes. 
Not so her daughter, and she cannot refuse 
to tell me how it is I have been deceived 
and cheated." 
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went away trusting in that promise, and 
believing that she placed the same trust 
in me ; and at least I will know whether 
this has been her own doing or another's. 
If she has been bullied into marrying this 
man, or if she has done it of her own free 
will, having preferred him to me, at least 
I am entitled to know which of the two 
explanations is the true one, and I am de- 
termined to know." 

'*And then?" asked Esdaile, quietly, 
**what difference could it make to you? 
Would you be any the less parted ? Would 
she be any the less lost to you ?" 

"No, certainly not. But cannot you 
understand, Esdaile, that there would 
be the satisfaction of knowing;— that I 
should not be perpetually tormenting my- 
self with questions and doubts ; that I 
should have a better chance of getting 
over it, if she said to me, plainly : * I made 
a mistake, and found it out. I preferred 
the other man.' " 

"It's devoutly to be hoped she may 
have the sense to say just that, then, if he 
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gets the chance of asking her, whether it's 
true or not," thought Esdaile. 

" If I knew that she had been bullied into 
throwing me over, I don't know what I 
should do, I must pity her so much. I al- 
ways did pity her ; the life of a girl, with 
all the restrictions she must live under 
with a mercenary tyrant like that woman, 
must strike any man as being an awful 
thing." 

*' Certainly," assented Esdaile, heartily, 
" even if he does not happen to care about 
the girl himself ; but it must be the deuce 
and all if he does." 

*' Of course she must have been very 
cowardly, very weak, if it was so ; but I 
suppose no man ever cared the less for a 
woman because she was capable of coward- 
ice and weakness." 

Esdaile shook his head ; but this silent 
sign of dissent passed unnoticed by Dun- 
stan, who went on rather as if he were 
talking to himself than addressing his 
companion : 

*' And if this were so, if indeed she has 
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been driven to this, how dexterously cruel 
fate has been to us both, for it must have 
been just about the time that Mrs. Drum- 
mond died. If she had but been true to 
me for a little, a very little longer ! Mr. 
Thornton is, I suppose, much richer than 
I am — how strange the words sound in my 
own ears — but* as between two of us, she 
might have found courage enough to stand 
out for the man she certainly would have 
married not so long ago. That would not 
have been too much to expect from her. 
However, this is all idle ; nothing remains 
for me but to find out the truth." 

''I wish I could persuade you," said 
Esdaile, earnestly, '* that that is as idle as 
the rest; that the only wisdom in this 
matter is to do nothing, and say nothing, 
and think as little as possible. What is 
it you want to do ?" 

" I intend to see her, and learn the 
truth from her." 

'' You can't do it, Dunstan," said Esdaile, 
rising, approaching Dunstan, and taking 
him by the arm. " You cannot do such a 
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thing. Just think what might come of it. 
For one thing, you might get her into a 
dreadful row with her husband." 

Dunstan winced at the word. 

" That's not likely ; the odds are he 
knows nothing about me — has never heard 
my name. I had disappeared from the 
scene long before he came on, remember ; 
they are not likely to have talked of me to 
the favoured eligible. Why should it 
make any disturbance between them that a 
gentleman of her acquaintance, newly re- 
turned from India, requests to be per- 
mitted to call on Mrs. Thornton ?" 

" Why should it ? Well, Dunstan, I 
should have thought you could answer that 
question better than I. You know as 
much of the world as I know, and a great 
deal more of women and their ways. Who 
can tell what may or may not make a row 
between a man and his wife, especially if 
one knows nothing at all about the man ? 
He may have a devil of a temper, in the 
first place, and then, you know, in this in- 
stance, there's the quite certain fact, what- 
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ever else there is, that she was in love with 
you, and that she either has or has not said 
anything to her husband about it ; now, if 
she has not, you will put her into a false 
and painful position, and if she has, I need 
not dwell upon the unpleasantness to all 
concerned." 

"And how do you think it could be 
pleasant to all concerned ?" 

** I don't think anything of the kind ; 
but after all, in a matter like this, one can 
only do the best in one's power, and that 
by looking very carefully at it all round. 
If you do that, Dunstan, I think you will 
agree with me in the end, that, both for 
her sake and your own, you had better 
not meet Mrs. Thornton." 

Dunstan made him an evasive answer, 
and Esdaile perceived that he had not 
convinced him, and that, notwithstanding 
his own good-humoured patience with his 
friend, a disagreement between them might 
probably arise from any further discussion 
of the subject. Making a private resolu- 
tion that he would get Dunstan ofE to 
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London as early as possible on the follow- 
ing day, he occupied himself in writing 
letters, and left Dunstan to his meditations 
until it was time for the friends to separate 
for the night. Then he made a final 
allusion to the subject of their discus- 
sion. 

^' Don't think," he said, ''I don't 
thoroughly feel for you because I have the 
coolness of a looker-on — I don't expect 
you to have that — but you will be ever so 
glad hereafter, if you get the better of 
yourself now." 

But Dunstan only said, " Good night, 
Esdaile," and, as his friend went up to his 
room, he turned out of the hotel door, 
and walked away in the direction of the 
water. 

His heart was full of bitterness and 
anger, which extended even beyond the 
cause of his desperate disappointment, to 
his not only guiltless but zealous friend. 
It was all very well for Esdaile to talk 
with such sound sense and cool philosophy ; 
anyone could do that. What did he know 
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about it? He had never had a serious 
trouble in all his life, and though he was 
a very good fellow, the best of fellows, he 
was not an exception to the rule that men 
find other men's misfortunes easy to bear. 
Edward Dunstan, walking quickly under 
the serene night sky, with the sound of 
the sea in his ears and the long low lines 
of the coast lights flickering before his 
eyes, heard nothing on that night, which 
he was never to forget, but the rage 
stirring in his own heart against his fate, 
and saw nothing but the vision that he had 
cherished for so long, mocking him with 
his disillusion. 

A few hours ago, how happy he had 
been ; how bright the world had seemed 
to him ; life, how full of savour ! He had 
said to himself many times since his good 
fortune had come to him, that it was well 
for him he had been so unhappy, well that 
disappointment had come to him in the 
first instance, for thus he had learned to 
appreciate the exquisite pleasure of con- 
trast, to enjoy to the full that satisfaction 
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which those on whom destiny has never 
frowned cannot derive from her smile. 
And now ? There was a bitter derision in 
that smile, and Dunstan felt^ quite honest- 
ly, though perhaps only passingly, that if 
he had heard of Laura Chumleigh's mar- 
riage while he was still a poor man serving 
with his regiment in India, he could have 
borne the blow infinitely better. It was 
the irony of it that now hurt him so ter- 
ribly. And then, as memory has such 
power to torment, it tormented him with 
the keenest remembrance of every look 
and word of her who was lost to him, of 
every hour he had passed in her society, of 
the wordless promises, the airy nothings, 
on which he had built so fair an edifice of 
hope. She had loved him, he swore to 
himself that she had loved him, and at 
least she had intended to be true to him. 
It was not all coquetry, it was not all the 
horrid contemptible falsehood that merely 
played with him, and then availed itself of 
his absence to achieve the purpose of 

mercenary ambition. No, Laura had been, 
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as he said to Esdaile, weak and cowardly. 
She must avow it to him, she must tell 
him the truth; that, at least, she owed 
him. He did not confess to himself, while 
he dwelt in his thoughts on the confession 
to which he was determined, if possible, to 
force her, how large a part in this resolu- 
tion his longing to see her again had ; he 
pretended to himself that he could lose 
love in indignation, bury it utterly out of 
his sight in the anger and the condemna- 
tion that he heaped upon her, even when 
he excused her from the blame of complete 
falsehood ; but it was not lost, it was not 
buried, it was with him living and strongs 
and it closed his ears to Esdaile's reason- 
ing, and supplied the fallacious motives 
with which he justified his obstinacy to 
himself. 

He had taken no heed of time during 
his walk, and stopping at last to look afc 
his watch by the light of a cresset which 
marked some mending operations on the 
road, he found that it was late. He re- 
traced his steps to the hotel, without having 
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decided upon how he should frame the 
message which was to procure him an 
interview with Mrs. Thornton, and, on 
entering the hall, he encountered two 
persons within a few steps of the door. 
One of these was a man of a little over 
thirty years of age, of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, but with nothing distinguished 
or remarkable about him except indeed 
the full and musical tone of his voice, as 
he addressed his companion, a smart, 
nautical-looking young man, who held an 
unmistakably sea-going cap in his hand, 
though his light overcoat concealed his 
attire. 

" Ten o'clock sharp, then," the elder 
gentleman was saying, as Dunstan came 
in at the door; "you will pick me up 
here." 

" All right, sir. Mrs. Thornton coming 
aboard ?" 

" Not to-morrow. She cannot be ready 



fio soon." 



Dunstan passed them hastily and went 
into the room in which he and Esdaile had 
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dined, leaving the door open. Presently 
Mr. Thornton passed the open door, and, 
after pausing a moment to look at the 
barometer on the opposite wall, he walked 
slowly upstairs. 

So that was the man of whom Dunstan 
had caught a glimpse as he stood by the 
carriage; that was Laura Chumleigh's 
husband. Dunstan was incapable of the 
vulgar spite which might have induced a 
meaner man to sneer at a successful rival,, 
and discover that he was elderly and ill- 
favoured. He hate^ the man, no doubt, 
or, at least, he honestly believed that he 
hated him ; but he could not say to himself 
that there was anything contemptible in 
the aspect of the rich '* nobody '* wha 
had won the prize upon which Dunstan'^ 
own heart had been so vainly set. He 
even found himself wondering vaguely 
whether Thornton was a good sort of 
fellow, and thinking that, if he were not, 
he certainly must belie his looks. 

When Esdaile and Dunstan met on the 
following morning, at breakfast, Dunstan 
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was the first to refer to their conversation 
of the previous night, and he did so with- 
out any embarrassment. 

" I am of the same mind," he said, "and 
I have ascertained that I shall be able to 
have my request for an interview conveyed 
to her, without the risk of bringing about 
anything unpleasant, for Mr. Thornton is 
going out somewhere — to some ship or 
yacht. 

" His own, no doubt ; he has a very fine 
yacht, The Firefly here, in Southampton 
Water.'' 

"Ah, The Firefly I That was Miss 
Chumleigh's pet name ; the Colonel always 
called her by it." He tried to speak 
lightly, but he winced again. "Mr. 
Thornton is going aboard with a man 
who was here last night — his skipper, very 
likely — at ten o'clock. I heard him make 
the appointment, and say that she would 
not be ready to go with him. We shall 
see him start from the window here, and 
shortly afterwards I will send up my card 
and ask her to see me." 
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Esdaile did not like it, and his looks 
said so very plainly; but he could do 
nothing. He secretly hoped that Mrs. 
Thornton would have good sense and dis- 
cretion enough to decline to see Dunstan ; 
but, remembering his friend's admission 
that she was cowardly and weak, he 
thought it was hardly likely. 

" I suppose you don't see any harm in 
that course of proceeding ?" Dunstan 
added, in a slightly aggressive tone. 

"No harm, precisely; but it might be 
awkward if you gave it the look of 
watching Thornton out of the way. How- 
ever, she will know best the sort of man she 
has to deal with, and will keep as clear of a 
scrape as she can under the circumstances.*' 

At ten o'clock precisely Mr. Thornton 
was standing in the hall, again examining 
the barometer ; and in a minute or two he 
was joined by his companion of the pre- 
vious evening. Immediately afterwards 
they left the hotel. 

'* Now/' said Dunstan, as he took a card 
out of his pocket-book. 
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'' Stay a minute," said Bsdaile. " You 
must really let jne do a little bit of acting 
here. We must account for knowing that 
Mrs. Thornton is in the house." 

He rang the bell, and put a question to 
the waiter. 

** That gentleman just gone out is Mr. 
Thornton, the owner of The Firefly^ is he 

not r 

" Yes, sir." 

" Is Mrs. Thornton here with him, or is 
she on board the yacht ?" 

" Mrs. Thornton is here, sir." 

"You're in luck," turning to Dunstan. 
*' You really have stumbled on your 
friends. I thought you could not be mis- 
taken. Do you happen to know when Mr. 
Thornton will be in ?" 

"Not till late, sir. Going for a sail, 
sir. 

"That's unlucky," again turning to 
Dunstan, '* as we must be off to-day. You 
had better ask when Mrs. Thornton can 
see you." 

Dunstan wrote a line on his card, and 
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directed the waiter to send it at once to 
Mrs. Thornton. The man left the room, 
and during his absence, which lasted fully 
ten minutes, Esdaile and Dunstan did not 
exchange a word. 

The man returned at length with a 
verbal message. Mrs. Thornton would be 
happy to see the gentleman from India in 
half an hour. 
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OHAPTBE X. 



Fools' Paradise. 




Y the time she finds out what has 
happened she won't care a 
straw." Such had been the easy 
and satisfying conclusion at which Lady 
Rosa Ohumleigh atrived on her daughter's 
wedding-day, when she had succeeded in 
preventing her from learning the facts 
that had reversed Captain Dunstan's in- 
eligibility. How much truth was there in 
that conclusion? How much knowledge 
of her daughter's real nature did it re- 
veal on the part of Lady Rosa? Judging 
from Laura's general demeanour, Lady 
Rosa might have been pronounced perfect- 
ly right, and an admirable judge of char- 
acter. This, however, was not altogether 
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the case; there were other iafluences at work 
with Laura besides the shallowness of her 
own feelings and the beneficent action of 
custom, on which her mother had reckoned, 
to induce her to take things quietly, and 
to conform with a good grace to the novel 
circumstances in which her marriage with 
Robert Thornton had placed her. 

Of course her ignorance of the death of 
Mrs. Drummond, and Edward Dunstan's 
succession to the inheritance of which he 
had been deprived by the Admiral's will, 
did not last long. Almost immediately 
after her return from Scotland, Laura 
heard all about the matter. It would have 
been impossible that Laura could have 
heard of Edward Dunstan's too long- 
delayed good fortune without a certain 
shock of regret — without a certain indul- 
gence in the thought of " the might have 
been " — but the effect upon her of the 
ironical action of fate in the matter was 
divided from identity with its effect upon 
him by all the distance that separates a 
passion from a preference, a purpose from 
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a fancy, and a defined life from a desultory 
one. 

The intelligence had not been conveyed to 
Laura in her husband's presence, and this 
she had regarded as very fortunate — not 
so much for her own sake as for his ; not 
because she was afraid of him — though she 
was so, just a little — but because she was 
learning to recognise and respect in him 
something of intensity and candour, which 
was not in herself, and which she would 
not wound with intention. She was glad 
she had had time to get over the first im- 
pression before she met her husband again, 
and then she began to feel a little surprised 
at the comparative ease with which she 
surmounted that first impression. If 
Eobert Thornton had been a different kind 
of man, not so serious about things, and 
not so very, very much devoted to her, and 
of such strangely romantic notions, she 
would not have minded telling him a bit, 
and the proceeding would have had ita 
advantages, because it would have made 
him understand Lady Bosa thoroughly,. 
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and rendered things easier for the future ; 
but, Robert Thornton being what he was, 
it would not do. 

Laura's natural cleverness comprised 
the gift of caution, and the exigencies of 
her life under her mother's regime had 
cultivated that gift, so that even with 
Julia Oarmichael she was not completely 
thrown off her guard. The seemingly un- 
natural circumstance that the two girls 
should have lived so long in the same 
iLOuse on perfectly affectionate terms, and 
that Julia should have known nothing what- 
ever of the episode of Edward Dunstan's 
hopes and disappointment, is easily expli- 
cable. Lady Eosa had said, " I won't have 
this nonsense talked about to anyone ; I 
don't choose Julia to know that such folly 
was ever contemplated ;" and Laura had 
not dared to disobey her. She had not, 
indeed, felt inclined to do so. Laura had 
no gushingness about her; but, at all 
events, she would not have dared; and 
when the marriage between herself and 
Mr. Thornton was arranged, Laura was 
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very glad that the position had not been 
complicated by the necessity for any ex- 
planations to Julia, for she felt uncomfort- 
ably certain that, had any such been called 
for, they must have assumed a palliative 
and exculpatory form. 

Julia, if placed in Laura's circumstances, 
would unquestionably have shown fight. 
She might, indeed, have been prevented 
from marrying the man she loved because 
he was poor, if she had loved a man who 
could have been persuaded to withdraw 
his suit, as Edward Dunstan had been 
persuaded, but her persuadableness would 
have stopped there : she could never have 
been induced to marry a man whom she did 
not love. This Laura felt so strongly that, 
laying, as she did, great store by Julia's 
affection, she was glad nothing had ever 
tempted her to disregard her mother's 
command, and, for the sake of a little 
present sympathy, to render herself sus- 
pect in Julia's eyes. 

To the first feqlings with which Laura 
had learned that, at the very time when she 
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had given herself to another, Edward 
Dunstan had realised all the hopes that 
had been dashed to the ground at Admiral 
Drummond's death, succeeded a speculation 
upon the sentiments of her father and 
mother on the occasion. 

" Poor papa," thought Laura, as she 
dried the tears that had fallen, in no great 
abundance, from her eyes, "would have 
been quite content with him as he was ; 
and I am sure he felt very sorry for both 
of us. He would be sorry for Mr. Thorn- 
ton too, if he thought I should fret very 
much about it. Poor papa ! And he told 
me he hoped I should be a good wife, and 
never give Mr. Thornton cause to regret 
that he had married me ; and I promised 
him that I never would, if it were only for 
papa's sake. But mamma! I wonder 
whether she will speak of him to me. I 
wonder how and when she heard about it, 
and what she thought. I wonder was she 
at all sorry for me, or did she regret that 
she had not let me have a little more time. 
I should think she must have felt a little 
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regret, for, after all, my marriage was 
only a risk and a chance then; no one 
could have known how good Mr. Thornton 
would be to me." 

Poor ''Mr. Thornton I" If he could 
have known that his wife called him by 
that formal name even in her thoughts ! 
If he could have known that gratitude of 
a tepid kind was the strongest sentiment 
he had as yet awakened in the heart 
he tried so hard and so persistently to 
win I 

A change came over Laura's mind, how- 
ever, when she and Julia Carmichael met 
for the first time after Laura's marriage, 
and Julia related to her the incident of The 
Morning Post. 

It was at Hansford, where the new- 
ly-married pair proposed to make a 
brief stay. The reception of Laura and 
her husband by Lady Eosa and the 
Colonel had been characteristic. Lady 
Eosa patronised her son-in-law, and left 
Laura to the society of her father and her 
cousin — an arrangement which suited all 
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^ parties except Mr. Thornton. He was an 
amiable man, and he had a very proper 
sense of the claims of his wife's parents 
upon him; but he disliked Lady Eosa, 
while he liked the Colonel, and could have 
found a degree of pleasure in his company 
which was not altogether explicable, seeing 
that Colonel Chumleigh and himself had 
no pursuits or tastes in common— except 
Laura — and in that exception was the ex- 
planation of Mr. Thornton's liking for his 
iather-in-law. He knew very well that 
he owed Lady Eosa's patronage to his 
fortune ; he knew that he owed the Colonel's 
kindliness to the Colonel's belief that 
Laura's happiness was safe and assured in 
Tiis hands. 

Laura had arrived at Hunsford in a 
mutinous mood ; which had a mixed source, 
arising partly from the girlish impulse to 
display and assert her independence, and 
to show her tyrannical mother how com- 
pletely she was her own mistress, and 
^'spoiled" by Mr. Thornton, and partly 
from the development of her intelligence, 
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which had taught her to understand, with 
most undesirable clearness, Lady Eosa's 
absolute heartlessness in all the transac- 
tions in which Laura had been concerned. 
She was looking brilliantly pretty — she was 
in high spirits, and she certainly did '* show 
off" a little, to the amusement of Julia, 
and the surprise of Mr. Thornton, who had 
never seen any self-assertion about Laura 
before. Lady Rosa, however, was perfect- 
ly equal to the occasion, and she put Laura 
in her place, as she afterwards expressed 
it, with such promptitude that Laura went 
meekly to the rooms appropriated to her, 
with as thorough a sense of being snubbed 
as she had ever experienced in her life. 

Julia accompanied her, and when the 
cousins were alone together they both 
laughed. 

'* It won't do, Laura," said Julia. " And 
you had better take care, or you'll find 
yourself dining at the side-table, like the 
French duchess elect, who didn't curtsey 
low enough to her mamma. Lady Eosa is 
of opinion that ' my daughter's my daughter 
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all the days of her life.' Her * don't litter 
the room, my dear, with your things ; keep 
your bonnet on till you go upstairs/ was. 
quite in the old style." 

"It was indeed," said Laura, ruefully. 
" But then," she added, cheering up, " so 
was papa quite in the old style, and the 
dogs, and you, Julia. And I have made 
up my mind not to mind mamma." 

It was not until late in the evening that 
Julia had an opportunity of telling Laura 
about the little incident that had puzzled 
her so much. The cousins were in Laura's 
room, from whose bow- window, luxuriantly- 
adorned with climbing hop and vine, they 
could trace the course of the Colonel and 
Mr. Thornton, as they walked to and fro in 
the shrubbery, by the dull specks of fire 
emitted by their respective cigars ; and 
Julia was brushing Laura's hair — a pro- 
ceeding which was also quite in the old 
style, reminding the girls of those late talks 
which Lady Eosa had so often interrupted 
by her domiciliary visits. 

'*It was so very odd," said Julia, "so 
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mysterious altogether, that I have been 
longing to find out about it. I could not 
have explained it all in writing, and so I 
just captured the newspaper, and put it 
away until I could show it to you. Of 
course I did not ask my uncle a question ; 
it would only have disturbed him, and it 
is so awkward to have overheard anything 
that'fe not intended for one. PU show it to 
jou in a minute, when I've rolled up your 
hair.'' 

Then she produced the copy of The 
Morning Post^ and the two bright heads 
bent themselves over it. Laura had sus- 
pected from the first words of Julia's com- 
munication what it was that she should 
find in the newspaper, and she had betray- 
ed noticing beyond curiosity. 

" The paper was turned up so, and this 
was the page she pointed to," said Julia. 
Laura had already recognized the para- 
graph that contained the account of the 
death of Mrs. Drummond of Bevis, and the 
accession of her late husband's nephew to 
the estate. She said, very calmly. 
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''That must be the paragraph mamma 
pointed out to papa." 

'* That ! But what has that to do with 
you ? Why should Lady Rosa have hidden 
it from you ? What could it have had ta 
do with your marriage ?" 

"Nothing, in reality, but I daresay 
mamma thought it might have upset me. 
I never told you, dear Julia, because she 
forbade me, but this Captain Dunstan 
cared for me at one time, and — and it 
might have come to something only that 
Admiral Drummond left all his property 
to his wife instead of to Captain Dunstan^ 
and so, of course, he could not marry." 

Julia said nothing whatever when her 
cousin paused ; she was literally too much 
astonished to speak. 

*' It was not very wise of mamma,'^ 
Laura resumed, with a little hurry in her 
tone — she had a consciousness of what 
Julia was thinking — " to conceal this from 
me ; she ought to have known that it 
would not have made any difference — 
then." 
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"But, Laura,", said Julia, slowly, and 
with a steady look into her cousin's face, 
" did you care for Captain Dunstan ? 
Would you have married him, if you had 
been allowed ?" 

*' As things were ?" asked Laura, with a 
blush, " well, perhaps not. At all events, 
it is better not to talk about it now, isn't 
it ? No good can come of discussing it. 
I am very glad you told me, because it 
was not with my wish that there ever was 
any secret about it between you and me ; 
but we had much better leave it there 



now." 



Julia, though feeling that very little of 
the secret had been revealed, even now, 
could only assent. She folded up the 
newspaper, put it in her pocket, and was 
going to take leave of Laura for the night 
when a sudden remembrance struck her : 

" Laura," she said, ** this Captain Dun- 
stan is the person whom Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile expected to meet at Ceylon; I 
know that from John's last letter. He is 
coming home; you will see him. Tell 
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me only one thing; shall you mind it?" 
Great anxiety, even fear, were in Julia's 
mind as she asked this question, and they 
expressed themselves in her voice. Laura 
was not insensible to them, nor to the 
difference between her cousin's way of 
thinking and her own. 

'* Don't be afraid," she said, taking 
Julia's hand tenderly, and looking up in 
the face that was bent over her with true 
solicitude; "I don't think I shall mind 
very much. When 1 heard this, I knew 
of course that he would come home 
and that we might meet. But he knows 
about my marriage, by this time, and 
he will not mind much either, I dare- 
say. Nothing very tragical ever hap- 
pens now-a-days, you know" — and here 
Laura laughed, an unreal little laugh. " I 
daresay Captain Dunstan and I shall not 
meet for a long time, if ever, and perhaps 
he'll be married by that time." 

"Nothing very tragical ever happens 
now-a-days " — Julia's thoughts repeated 
Laura's words — " it seems to me that 
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something very tragical has happened 
already." 

" May I ask you just one thing more," 
Julia said, **and then I will never mention 
the subject again, if you like. Does Mr. 
Thornton know ?" 

" He does not." 

" Oh, Laura ! That is very wrong. 
And it is very unsafe." 

" My dear Julia, excuse me if I difEer 
with you on that point. You cannot 
possibly know Mr. Thornton's disposition 
so well as I do, and I am sure he had 
better never hear anything at all about it. 
Mamma would not allow me to say any- 
thing to him before we married, and I 
certainly shall not trouble his mind now." 

" I suppose you know best, Laura, but 
it seems all wrong to me." 

At this moment the cousins heard Mr. 
Thornton's step in the adjoining dressing- 
room, and Julia, much to Laura's relief, 
took leave of her for the night. 

It seemed all very wrong to Julia Car- 
michael, who had already had her doubts 
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about the safety, and the wisdom, and 
indeed the honesty of Laura's conduct 
in marrying, with so little love in her 
heart for the man with whom she had 
undertaken to pass and to share all her 
life ; doubts whichi had become more and 
more defined as Laura's letters reached 
her, all lacking the tone which Julia's 
own feelings taught her to miss. And 
now, to discover that Laura had loved 
another — for Julia did not doubt that, 
though her direct question had been not 
answered, but eluded — had relinquished 
him because he was poor, and had allowed 
her husband, if not to believe that he was 
loved — she did not think Mr. Thornton 
could be mistaken on that point — at least 
to believe that she was quite fancy-free, 
was a great blow to her. Her different 
bringing up, and her natural rectitude of 
mind, rendered Julia keenly sensitive to 
the want of principle and the essential 
coarseness, which characterised so many 
of the lives and the deeds of the people 
who formed the society among which her 
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uncle and aunt moved ; but hitherto she 
had supposed her own relations to be 
actuated by motives a little superior to 
those which she plainly perceived to be 
at work around her. To her, the dis- 
covery of cold calculation, fickleness, and 
the absence of anything like an apprecia- 
tion of the sacred ness of marriage, was a 
revelation of profound immorality. She 
did not, indeed, extend the full blame of it 
to her uncle, because she was accustomed 
to think of him as lacking a will of hia 
own, and ruled by Lady Eosa; still, in 
this extreme case, she could not but de- 
spise him. This had all constituted, Julia, 
thought sadly, a very bad beginning ; how 
would things go on, and how would they 
end? She could only hope that Laura 
and Captain Dunstan might not meet \ 
and she could not help wondering a little 
whether Captain Dunstan had been a very 
devoted lover, like Mr. Thornton, or had 
taken his fate with anything like the com- 
posure which she imputed to Laura. 

And then Julia was led by her reflections^ 
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as indeed often happened, to contemplate 
her own good fortune, her own security, 
her own exceeding happiness in being the 
chosen of her true and brave lover. No 
hesitation would she have had at any 
time in obeying the injunction : 

Down upon your knees, 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man's love. 

Her attitude of mind was most grateful 
for so immense a boon ; but, as Julia said 
her prayers that night, and afterwards 
looked at the little packet of letters which 
rested always under her pillow, there 
was additional fervour in her thankful- 
ness, lent by the feeling of safety, amid 
surroundings full of insecurity. 

Lady Rosa Chumleigh and her daughter 
had never had much to say to one another 
at any time, and their mutual communi- 
cativeness was not increased by Laura's 
marriage. Laura had plenty to say to her 
father, and the Colonel accepted her gay 
and pretty talkativeness as a satisfactory 
proof that all was right with her. He 
would have liked her to tell him that 
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she was very "happy," rather than that 
she was very " lucky ;" for Laura still 
used the phrase that had jarred upon her 
father s ear on the eve of her wedding-day, 
and he would have liked to find her more 
actively and accurately interested in her 
husband's affairs and pursuits ; but Colonel 
Chumleigh was accustomed to take his 
happiness in a cracked and flawed condi- 
tion, and never quarrelled with anything 
short of utter smash. The more he saw 
of Robert Thornton, the more he liked 
him, and the deeper became his sense of 
his daughter's good fortune. Thornton's 
practical good sense and energy were 
perhaps rather oppressive to the Colonel 
individually. He was dimly aware that 
many things might be much better man- 
aged at Hunsford than they were, and 
he entirely acquiesced in the suggestions 
of his son-in-law as the two walked round 
the small domain ; but he felt at the same 
time that they never would be acted on. 
To see that a thing was wrong and to set 
it right with the least possible delay, was 
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Eobert Thornton's way ; to see that a 
thing was wrong, to " mention it " to Lady 
Kosa, and, if his observation remained un- 
noticed, to forget the grievance as soon 
and as completely as possible, was the 
•Colonel's way. 

** Thornton is wonderfully clever," 
Laura's father said, more than once, 
admiringly, to Laura, and she answered, 
each time, carelessly : " Oh yes, he is, 
indeed I" But the new and admired son- 
in-law was not clever enough to change 
the order of things at Hunsford, and he 
had little satisfaction in being there beyond 
that which he derived from the contempla- 
tion of Laura's pleasure in the society of 
her father and her cousin. If he had 
somewhat of the feeling of an outsider 
himself, he was generous enough not to 
mind it ; there was less of the strangeness 
between him and his young wife — slight, 
but distinct — that had troubled him, 
vaguely, now that they were in a place 
and among people familiar to her. If that 
strangeness should be conquered, if the 
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something that was wanting in Laura's 
looks and tones when they were addressed 
to him, should be supplied by her natural 
pleasure in returning for a little while to 
her old home, he would be more than 
satisfied to endure the rudeness of Lady 
Bosa^ and the dulness of the Colonel. 

• 

There was such a good time coming I A 
time of freedom and delight upon the sea ; 
of dear companionship, and the commu- 
nion with waters, which he had always 
loved ; a time when he should win all his 
wife's mind and heart, and make her see 
the beauty and the meaning of the world, 
as he had learned to see them, dwarfing 
the petty aims and interests among which 
she had hitherto lived. 

Robert Thornton had not, as yet, per- 
suaded himself that he derived from his 
marriage the perfect happiness that the 
winning of Laura was to have brought 
with it ; but he fully believed that perfect 
happiness was to come, and explained to 
himself that it was delayed only because 
the winning of Laura was not absolutely 
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complete. She was his wife, his pride, 
his lady-love ; but not yet his true and 
perfect companion, the other half of him- 
self, as in his romantic and thorough way 
of thinking and of feeling he held she 
should be. That would come when she 
should love him as he loved her, when the 
girl should have grown into the woman ; 
when all that half-childish feeling on her 
part that he was **very kind to her," and 
"so nice about things," whose frequent 
expression jarred upon him, should have 
passed away into the peaceful equality and 
entire oneness of a perfect union. Laura's 
brightness and grace had extraordinary 
charms for her husband; he was never 
disturbed by one small or jealous thought 
as she lavished them on all around her; 
the love she so little comprehended was 
all too noble for such pitifulness as this. 
But, sometimes, it occurred to him to 
wish that he had known more of her own 
particular world, had seen and heard more 
of the subjects that interested her, and so 
escaped a certain sense of his own stupid* 
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ity and slowness which troubled him. It 
provoked him that he should have to ask 
her to explain an allusion which amused 
her, or that he should feel at a loss when 
she was talking gaily with the people 
whom Lady Rosa — with a discreet sense 
of the awkwardness of a family party 
where one of its members is a stranger — 
invited to meet them at Hunsford. All 
this, however, was only for a little while, 
and in the meantime it never came into 
Eobert Thornton's mind to consider that 
Laura was as little acquainted with his 
particular world, as little familiar with his 
tastes and interests ; but that the distinc- 
tion between them was that she did not 
in the least regret this unfarailiarity, had 
no wish to repair it, in fact did not think 
about it at all. 

If ever there was love all made of hum- 
bleness and of observance, it was the love 
of Robert Thornton for his young wife ; 
and his innermost misgiving, that which 
he hearkened to most unwillingly, never 
whispered to him anything more formi- 
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dable than that if, indeed, all her heart 
were not yet his, it was only because its 
strongest and deepest feelings were still 
sleeping. In time, and only a little time, 
their slumber would yield to his wooing 
voice, his tender and earnest touch; and 
then, then the dream of his lonely, pure, 
reticent, imaginative life would be fully 
realised, the satisfaction of his heart 
would be as complete, though tardy, as 
the fascination of his fancy had been. 

He was a sad blunderer in some ways ; 
lie knew, and sometimes he feared that 
Laura's girlish susceptibility, that perfectly 
innocent vanity which was one of her 
charms, and which, as regarded himself, 
he liked to believe to be a deeper feeling, 
was hurt by his thick-headed want of 
perception. She would receive a dozen 
compliments on her dress, for instance, and 
receive them with such sparkling smiles 
as proved the pleasure they gave her ; and 
lie, who had seen the "lovely" gown or 
the " delicious " wreath before anyone else, 
on whose arm she had come floating down 
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the staircase to delight the eyes of the 
assembled guests, would have been perfect- 
ly unconscious that the " lovely gown " was 
a new one, or that she had not worn the 
^' delicious " wreath a dozen times. 

On the third day of their stay at Huns- 
ford, Robert Thornton, coming into the 
drawing-room rather late, saw Laura 
handling, with many expressions of ad- 
miration, a great bunch of Cape jessamine. 
He drew near, and remarked on the beauty 
of the blossoms. 

" Yes," said Laura, " they are my favour- 
ite flowers, and Captain King remembered 
about them. He got them at Dane Vale 
this afternoon." 

Dane Vale was a show-place in the 
neighbourhood, and the party from Huns- 
ford had gone there that day. 

Robert- said, very low, and bending over 
the flowers : " It was stupid of me to 
forget that you had wished for some Cape 
jessamine ; when we were there to-day, I 
might as well have thought of it as Captain 
King." 

r2 
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Laura smiled, her frankest smile, as she 
answered : 

*' Oh, it does not matter, as IVe got the 
flowers." 

The next moment dinner was announced. 
Julia Carmichael went in that day with 
Mr. Thornton, and found him an un- 
usually silent companion. She had ob- 
served the foregoing little incident, and 
she wondered whether her cousin's husband^ 
who certainly did not shine in society, and 
was a bad hand at petits soins, was inclined 
to be jealous ? It looked like it ; and if it 
were so, how could he take it, if fate should 
ever throw Edward Dunstan in Laura's 
path again, and Robert Thornton should 
come to know about him ? Julia was mis- 
taken ; there was not any jealousy in Mr. 
Thornton's meditations upon an incident 
apparently too trifling to be worth a 
thought ; there was only vexation with 
himself. 

The effect upon Laura of her visit to 
Hunsford was to deepen her feelings to- 
wards her husband on the side concerning 
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which he was the least solicitous. She 
did feel so immenselj indebted to him for 
having taken her away ; she took such real 
pleasure in contrasting her present inde- 
pendence with her former thraldom; she 
enjoyed so fully every point and item of 
the contrast. It could not fail to occur to 
her that all this might have been achieved 
equally by her marriage with Edward 
Dunstan, if she had only been allowed to 
wait a little while ; and she knew very well 
— ^though she loyally strove, being a good 
gu-1 according to her lights, not to think 
about it — that she and Dunstan would have 
suited one another better than did she and 
Mr. Thornton. The latter was the best 
and kindest fellow in all the world, but 
it was uphill work; she could not deny 
that, and the very best thing that could 
have happened to her was this visit to 
Hunsford, just as she was beginning to 
feel it so; it made her so thoroughly 
thankful for her escape. 

'^ The fact is," Laura had said to herself, 
on the very day of the incident of the 
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Cape jessamine, ** I am a common-place, 
ordinary person, and I don t want any- 
thing out of the common in the way of 
sentiment; I suppose that must be it. 
And he was just the same; he liked the 
kind of life and amusements, and the 
everyday goings on that I liked, just the 
same as all the rest of the world, and so 
we should have got on splendidly together. 
But Mr. Thornton is a superior person ; he 
really is much better, and cleverer, and 
more serious than I or — he — or, indeed, 
anyone, and that makes him a little — what 
is it ? — tiresome, I suppose I must call it, 
for I don't know any other word that 
says exactly what I mean, though that's a 
disrespectful one. However, I must not 
think of him now, and I am bound to 
hope he is not thinking of me. The old 
lady in Scotland was perfectly right. Mr. 
Thornton is much too good for me, even 
much too good to me ; she was not more 
alive to that than I am now. 1 wonder, 
when we have done with the yachting and 
come to town, whether he will be much in 
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the house, or will find amusements out of 
doors, like other men." 

Laura would have been quite genuinely 
shocked if anyone could have divined 
her thoughts and interpreted them, briefly 
thus : " The truth is, your husband adores 
and bores you." Nevertheless, this was 
pretty nearly true. And Laura might 
have cleared the easy barrier between 
feeling vaguely that it was so, and ad- 
mitting that she felt it, but for the re- 
fresher administered to her memory by 
her visit to Hunsford. How glad she was 
to think that Julia would not have very 
much more of Lady Rosa, and of the sort 
of turnjoil which the "certain uncertainty" 
of her temper kept the house in, to put up 
with ; though Julia minded it much less 
than she did. Next to getting away for a 
walk, or a ride, with her father, Laura most 
enjoyed talking with Julia over her future 
prospects, and planning wedding presents 
on a scale which made Julia laugh. 

" But, Julia," Laura said, gravely, when 
her cousin bade her remember that there 
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was some little difference between the re- 
quirements of the wife of a man in Mr. 
Thornton's position, and those of the wife 
of a man in John Sandilands', " that is 
all nonsense. Whatever I have for my- 
self, I should like you to have, and I am 
sure Mr. Thornton would wish the same." 

" So am I," said Julia, " and that 
whether he should be of your way of 
thinking in the matter, or of mine ; for he 
always wishes the same, does he not ? Ah, 
I shall not have such a model husband as 
yours, Laura. I never saw a man so 
desperately in love in my life. And people 
say that kind of thing does not survive 
matrimony. However, I am happy to say 
I never believed that." 

" Well, I don't know," said Laura, slowly. 
" It depends, I suppose, upon people's dis- 
positions. I mean whether they like 
romance, you know. Mr. Thornton is 
worse, if anything." 

" Worse ?" 

" Oh, how stupid of me," Laura laughed, 
"I mean more silly about me, always 
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thinking about me — ^you know the kind of 
thing; and, as I. am not at all romantic, I 
don't think I like it particularly. Of 
course, he is excessively kind and nice to 
me, only — only ^" 

" Only he's too much in love with you. 
That's it, Laura; I suspected as much. 
Never mind ; if there's any truth in what 
people who know the world tell us, that's 
a state of things that can't last. You will 
always have the best of husbands, you 
know, even if he leaves off being your 
lover." 

"She did not care for him before," 
thought Julia, sadly, after this little bit of 
confidential talk, "and he has not been 
able to make her care for him since. Poor 
fellow !'^ 

**How quick and clever Julia is," 
thought Laura, " though she is so romantic 
about herself and her John. I am sure I 
hope she is right. It will be so much 
pleasanter when Mr. Thornton leaves off 
being in love with me ; and it can't last 
for ever." Laura was brighter, happier, 
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more deserving of her father's pet name 
than ever, after this happy thought came 
to her, and in radiant looks and the highest 
spirits she left Hunsford with her husband 
for Southampton. 



' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

He and She. 

XACTLY at the appointed moment 
Edward Dunstan presented him- 
self at the door of Mrs. Thornton's 
sitting-room, and was admitted. He had 
passed the interval between the receipt of 
Laura's message and that moment in a state 
of mind which seemed to reproduce all the 
varieties of feeling that he had experienced 
since Esdaile's words had knocked over his 
hopes, like a second Alnaschar's basket, 
strewing the fragments around him, its 
separate ray of mocking brightness shin- 
ing at him from each bit of the derisive 
ruin. Anger, resentment, jealousy; the 
rebellion against fate that is one of the 
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most terrible pangs we have to suffer, 
because it is so useless, and we know well 
that it is so ; scorn of the fickleness of the 
woman he loved, and of himself in that he 
had trusted that light and fickle nature ; 
but more than all, stronger than all, turn- 
ing up in the turmoil oftener than all — 
as we may note some particular fragment 
of the waste and ruin of a wreck re-appear- 
ing in the swirl of the waves — the 
bitterness of disappointment spoiling the 
taste of all his good fortune. Now, as 
he stood for a moment, divided only by 
the door from her presence, the vision of 
the last time he had seen her came before 
him more vividly than it had ever come, 
during all the days and months in which it 
had been his constant companion. For that 
one moment, the truth he had been raging 
at for so many hours seemed suddenly to 
have become impossible. It could not 
be that in another minute he should see 
Laura, the wife of another man ; no, it 
could not be. 

The room was a long one, with a wide 
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. window commanding the sea, at the 
farthest end ; and there Mrs. Thornton 
was seated ; so that, when the door closed 
behind him, Edward Dunstan had to walk 
up the length of the room towards the 
well-remembered figure, the same, yet so 
different . And before he had walked up 
to the window, the thing which, only a 
minute before, had seemed so impossible 
to him, became of all facts the most real 
and evident. And yet Laura said nothing 
but: 

'*How do you do. Captain Dunstan?'^ 
and did nothing but hold out her hand. 
He could not take it ; he drew back one 
step, and Laura, without any embarrass- 
ment, substituted for the proffered saluta- 
tion a gesture which invited him to be 
seated. What had become of all his 
anger, and all his resolution to express it ? 
He could not even ask himself that 
question in his thoughts, though he put 
it to himself afterwards ; for the moment 
everything was set aside by the impression 
which Laura's look and manner produced 
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upon him. He made a vain attempt to 
speak, and took the chair she pointed to. 

Was the great defeat this woman had 
already inflicted upon him to be followed 
up by a total rout ? He knew it had been 
her own doing now. The self-possessed 
young woman, graceful, richly dressed, 
mistress of herself and the position, who 
thus received the man whose life she had 
spoiled for him, was not the timid girl 
whom he had parted from, capable of only 
a feeble hint of partisanship towards her 
father, and the almost unresisting victim 
of her mother's temper. The fair face 
was unchanged, but he hardly saw its 
rich, dark, sparkling beauty, so startled 
was he by the revelation of change of 
another kind in Laura. Edward Dunstan 
was quite right ; there was a great altera- 
tion in her, but he antedated it, and he 
misinterpreted it. 

" You have only just returned, I believe," 
Mrs. Thornton said, ignoring his silence 
and his embarrassment, but perfectly alive 
to the alteration in his appearance, and 
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reading correctly the tale of illness and 
mental suffering in his face. Perhaps she 
never took account with herself of the 
effort by which she maintained her self- 
command, and persevered in the role which 
she had resolved to sustain from the mo- 
ment in which Dunstan's request for an 
interview had reached her, and she had 
decided on acceding to it ; but if she ever 
did take such account, it must have sur- 
prised her with its revelation of latent 
energy. 

*' I have only just returned," said 
Dunstan, at length mastering himself, " I 
reached England yesterday ; last evening 
I saw you arrive here, and I have come 
to " 

" To see an old friend, who is very happy 
to welcome you back to England." 

He was quick enough to understand 
the meaning of her tone, although he was 
far from fathoming its motive. He knew 
that she intended to convey to him that 
the past was a sealed book, and that she 
had admitted him as a visitor, probably 
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because that was a less embarrassing 
course than a refusal to see him would 
have been. He had no means of estimating 
either what the interview cost her, in 
regret and self-restraint, or the advantage 
over him which she possessed in pre- 
paration for the possibility of such an 
interview and of all that it might imply. 
' He believed her to be merely cold and 
callous ; he discarded pity for the weakness 
and cowardice which he had admitted as 
belonging to her character, ceasing to 
believe that she had been actuated by 
these only; he believed now that it had 
been her own doing, her own fault, and 
though he suffered no less keenly than 
before, this new phase of feeling made 
him as hard and as determined as Laura 
herself. At least she should know that 
he thoroughly despised her. Did he ? 
Was it contempt that was throbbing so 
painfully in his heart and brain ? At least 
he believed that it was, and it was all the 
better he should so believe. 

" No," he answered, *'not altogether for 
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that purpose, I have come to ask you for 
an explanation which I have a right to 
expect. Remembering how you and I 
parted, you cannot deny that you owe me, 
at least, an explanation of your conduct. 
You have treated me very ill." 

"I do not think you are wise in 
demanding an explanation," said Mrs. 
Thornton, gently, '' and if you persist in 
doing so, we cannot for the future meet 
as friends." 

"I don't care about that. We could 
not meet as friends in any case ; I have no 
fancy for shams of that kind. There was 
no such pretence between us when we 
parted ; there never can be any such pre- 
tence on my side." 

" Then you have done very wrong in 
asking me to see you," said Laura, very 
firmly. " If you and I are not to meet 
as friends, we cannot meet at all. You 
can hardly wish for a scene of useless 
recrimination, and I, most undoubtedly^ 
shall not submit to it." 

Dunstan looked at her with curiosity, 
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with perhaps just a shade of insolence, 
and rose. 

"You dismiss me summarily, Mrs. 
Thornton," he said, ** but in that you only 
exercise your woman's privilege of in- 
justice. ] have, of course, no redress, but 
you make it plain to me that you, on your 
side, have no excuse. I must obey you, 
and ask no explanation ; but at least you, 
will have to remember in the midst of your 
own happiness that you have ruined mine. 
I would rather not think so badly of you 
even yet, as to believe that you will enjoy 
the knowledge. I can declare to you, 
with a safe conscience, that my truth 
to you never wavered, and that all the 
worth of my good fortune to me was that 
it set me free to seek, or, as I thought 
like a fool, to claim you. I hurried back 
to England when the news of it reached 
me, full of the hope which you allowed me 
to cherish, to find, only yesterday, that I 
was too late." 

"Did you not know until yesterday 
that I " she paused, and this first 
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sign of weakness gave him an advantage. 
If she would parley with him at all, she 
was abandoning the line she had in the 
first instance taken up. As for her, this 
was a new view of the matter ; she under- 
stood the man before her was suffering 
under a freshly-inflicted shock ; that this 
was not the fulfilment of a deliberately 
formed purpose, on which he had been 
brooding during a long journey ; there 
was not so much need as she had thought 
for being on her guard with him, and 
against herself. 

" I did not know until yesterday that you 
had married another man. Until I saw 
you alight at the door of this place, I 
believed you to be Laura Chumleigh still ; 
the girl whom I loved, and to whom I 
was hastening. It would at least have 
been more merciful to have sent me some 
warning — but you did not care, you did 
not care 1" He turned from her, and 
began to walk to and fro ; Mrs. Thornton's 
hand, hidden by a fold of her gown, closed 
tightly upon the arm of her chair. 

s2 
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" I never thought of this," she said. " It 
never occurred to me but that you would 
know about me, if only from the news- 
papers, as I learned about you." 

His restless steps had borne him away 
from her at that moment, or, in spite 
of ber self-command, he would have seen 
that she was deeply moved. Had not she 
also learned the news of Dunstan too late ? 

*' I am sorry that it has so chanced — 
at least, that was not my fault, not inten- 
tional." Then she added, with a visible 
effort : " I have changed my mind, Captain 
Dunstan ; I feel that what you have just 
told me makes a great difference. I will 
answer any questions you choose to put 
to me ; I am sure you will not ask me any 
which I ought not to answer." 

He stood still at her words, facing her^ 
while she sat, with drooping head now^ 
and her bright dark eyes downcast; her 
quick brown fingers busy with the fan 
that hung from her waist. He asked 
himself, did he love her or did he hate 
her? He could not tell, but even then 
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he had sense enough to know that it would 
be well for him to hate her rather than to 
love her, and better than either that he 
should put her quite'out of his life, as she 
had put him quite out of hers. The face 
that had been with him by day and in his 
dreams, had not been so sweet, so radiant 
as the real face before him now, but 
divided from him by a barrier more im- 
passable than that of time and distance. 
The dignity of womanhood had impressed 
itself upon Laura, without depriving her 
of the brightness and the grace of girl- 
hood. As he looked at her, even though 
the sense of the wrong she had done him, 
and the bitterness of his disappointment, 
were tugging hard at his heart, to tear it 
from her hold, Dunstan felt the supreme 
«way of her power over him more strongly 
than he had ever felt it. She pitied him 
then — at least she pitied him ; the manner 
in which his fate had dealt him this blow 
had something in it which recommended 
him to her compassion, however indifferent 
she had been to that fate itself ; and he. 
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the betrayed lover — as he had persuaded 
himself to believe that he was — was 
speedily reduced to such a condition of 
submission that his anger seemed to be 
ebbing away, beyond the reach of any 
effort he might make to grasp, and hold^ 
and keep it warm, and he was actually 
grateful for her pity. He drew a deep 
breath, and, at the silent invitation of her 
eyes, he resumed his seat, despising himself 
as he did so, and asking himself whither 
had gone the just indignation that had led 
him a minute or two previously to repudi- 
ate with scorn the notion that there could 
be peace and friendship between Laura 
and himself ? There came a pause, which 
was not safe or wise for either. Laura 
ended it. 

" I said that I would answer any ques- 
tions you might ask me ; but you ask 
me none. Then I will tell you what you 
wish to know. It is soon, if not easily- 
told. I was very unhappy at home, in- 
deed I may say unwelcome — you knew 
enough of us to understand that ; there was- 
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no chance w'hatever of things ever being 
different ; I had made no promise to you ; 
I thought you would know that it must be 
so as well as I knew it ; neither you nor I 
had any excuse for mistaking the unreal in 
life for the real; and I married Mr. 
Thornton." 

" After a brief acquaintance, I believe." 
" I had not known him very long, it is 
true ; bnt I knew him well enough to trust 
him." 

" With that risky charge, the happiness 
of a woman who — or I must indeed have 
been a fool, or befooled — who did not love 

him r 

He spoke hotly and bitterly. She made 
him no reply. 

"I beg your pardon. This is one of 
those questions which I have no right to 
ask, which you felt so sure I would not 
ask. Pass it by, and tell me this instead.. 
Was it altogether by and with your own 
free will ? Were you bullied into it at all ? 
At least you need not hesitate to tell me 
this ; you cannot have forgotten, or sup- 
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pose that I have forgotten, the part Lady- 
Rosa acted towards me." 

" I was not bullied, I was to a certain 
extent persuaded. But, Captain Dun- 
stan,'' here Laura rallied, and from that 
moment she was far more composed than 
he ; — "I think it is best to say that it is 
not with me as you may imagine; as it 
might perhaps be reasonable that you 
should not be sorry to imagine; I am 
placed between the pain of hurting your 
feelings and the necessity for letting you 
know the simple truth, as you have insisted 
on knowing anything at all. T ain not 
sorry for my marriage ; if you had any 
idea that it was otherwise, put it away, 
and '' 

'* Did you suppose that I had come to 
you in the style of Jamie in the Scotch 
ballad, and that I should expect the ' Auld 
Robin Gray's a guid man to me ' kind of 
sentiment ?" asked Dunstan, sneeringly, 
and growing angry with her again. ""l 
assure you nothing was farther from my 
intentions. I am not magnanimous enough 
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to congratulate Mr. Thornton, but neither 
am I mean enough to wish you any ill. I 
cannot quite understand you, perhaps, 
but then I am only a man ; and I could 
not have married any other woman but 
you if there had been all the world to gain 
by marrying, or all I had in the world to 
lose by not marrying her. That's the 
difference, I take it, or one of the dif- 
ferences between a man's notions and a 
woman's." 

"You can help yourselves better," she 
said, quietly, removing the question to 
impersonal ground with skill far beyond 
Dunstan's imitation, "and there is more 
than one way out of difficulties for 

you." 

" I don't know about us," he answered, 
''I am only thinking of myself. You say 
there was no promise, you have said that 
before; now do you think that is a fair 
answer to give me? Is it honest to say 
that, having consented to say anything ?" 

*' Perhaps not," and here her voice was 
troubled, and there came before her a 
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vision of herself as she had lain through- 
out the sleepless hours of the night that 
dawned into her wedding-day, saying ta 
herself, " it was no promise." 

" Perhaps not ; but it is all that I can 
say." 

"No, it is not all. There is one thing 
more, Laura 1 Forgive me ! don't heed the 
inadvertence, I did not intend to let the 
old familiar name escape my lips ; I would 
not offend you for the world. But there 
is one thing more you could say — the 
truth ! You know it, you have known it 
long — I — I have found it out at last." 

" I don't understand you !'* 

" Oh yes, you do." He spoke very 
quietly now, all the roughness and the 
energy had gone out of his speech. ** You 
understand me very well. You never 
cared for me ; you forgot me when I had 
passed out of your sight; there was no- 
thing in your heart or your conscience to 
forbid your marrying another man. I 
have no right to cherish anger against 
anybody else for any supposed share in 
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what you have done for me, and I should 
be a fool to cherish anger against you. It 
was all a blunder ; I meant one thing, and 
you meant another, or rather you meant 
nothing. Let it be as if it had never 
been/' 

"You must be bitter against me, to 
speak like that," said Laura, with all the 
inconsistency of a woman, hard and 
nettled at the exact interpretation which 
was, in reality, getting her out of a diffi- 
culty which she had hitherto felt in its full 
seriousness, and making things more com- 
fortable for her than she had any right or 
reason to expect. 

" I am not at all bitter against you ; I 
have only come to understand, to see 
things as they are ; to find out that I have 
only toy self to blame; and now all that 
remains for me is to get over it as soon as 
possible/' 

"You will not find that difficult," said 
Laura, now thoroughly off her guard, 
and unable to resist the temptation to 
utter this feeble sneer, "if you believe 
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me to have been so utterly insincere." 
*' In Heaven's name, what would you 
have me to believe ? Sincere, when you 
forgot me? Constant, when you are 
another man's wife? Two opposites at 
once ! No, no ; I am wise, and awakened 
now, and I read the past aright. It does 
not throw much brightness or confidence 
into the future of my life, but I must try 
to find compensation for that, and at 
least it sets you more right with me. It 
is easier to bear the knowledge that you 
never loved me^ Laura, than to know that 
you did love me, and belied that love. I 
did not think so when I came into this 
room, and might have seen the truth in 
your first look, and heard it in your first 
word ; I believe it now. It is better so. 
Oood-bye." 

It was his turn now to hold out his 
hand, and hers to shrink from his touch ; 
but she overcame the impulse, and for a 
moment their hands met. But she did 
not speak. 

" Good-bye," he repeated, and took one 
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step away from her ; paused, as though he 
were about to say some other word, did 
not say it, and in another moment wa& 
gone. 

" I should have liked to have got out 
that I was glad Mr. Thornton was a good 
fellow, and that you had told me, but it 
stuck in my throat," Dunstan said to his 
friend when he gave him a much abridged 
account of the interview, on their way up 
to London. 

Esdaile, who had been fidgety and un- 
comfortable until this injudicious visit had 
come to an end, to a degree which set the 
soothing influence of his inseparable cigar 
at defiance, arrived at as correct a con- 
clusion from the scanty version which 
Dunstan gave him, with a preliminary and 
voluntary statement that he was not going 
to talk about his troubles any more, as if 
he had been present at the interview. 
Dunstan had been unable to estimate the 
influence of time in the matter ; all that 
had happened was new and fresh to him ; 
while Laura had been familiar with the 
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fact that she was for ever separated from 
him by her own act, and that at the very- 
time that the only barrier between them 
had been removed by fate, since the hour 
in which she discovered what it was that 
her mother had been so careful to conceal 
from her on her wedding-day. Dunstan 
had, as was usual with him and character- 
istic of him, taken the extreme view of the 
weakness and persuadability of Laura, and 
Esdaile neither blamed him for this, nor 
regretted it. The more thoroughly Dun- 
stan was persuaded that Laura's love for 
him had existed only in his own imagina- 
tion, the sooner he would be "cured." 
Esdaile's cheery nature led him to think 
it a great pity that there should be any 
drawback to Dunstan's enjoyment of the 
good things that fortune had put so 
unexpectedly in his way, and especially 
that the drawback should be of a senti- 
mental kind. 

" That sort of thing is so hard to deal 
with," he thought; "it's like religious 
madness, next to impossible to cure, 
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because it is all about one's self, and 
there's no getting at any rational side of 
it. The thing is quite plain to me, and 
it is just what I should have expected 
from what I know of the girl. She liked 
him very much, and if everything' had 
gone fair she would have been a very 
good wife to Dunstan; she did not 
particularly care for Thornton, I daresay, 
but she's a very good wife to him, and she 
might meet Dunstan every day in the 
week, and not a bit of harm come of it — 
to her. He'd make a fool of himself, 
however, so it's just as well he has taken 
the * farewell for evermore ' line about it. 
It's an odd thing that a man should be so 
desperately in earnest about a girl with so 
little earnestness in her, and it's odder 
still that I should be thinking about it, 
and acting as improvised guardian to a 
fellow like Dunstan. Comes of having 
nothing particular to do, I suppose." 

"The fact is, my dear fellow," said 
Dunstan, when he had terminated his 
narrative, and after a silence during which 
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Esdaile had been coming to the above 
conclusions, " I think it is all a mistake to 
suppose that women are so much more 
capable of love and constancy than we 
are. Some of them don't know the mean- 
ing of love and constancy." 

" A good many of them, I should say," 
assented Esdaile, with an air of profound 
wisdom. 

" I only know that I shall never believe 
in a woman again." 

" Oh yes, you will, Dunstan ; it's your 
way. Only next time you must believe in 
the right woman." 

Then they really did change the con- 
versation, and Esdaile felt that he had not 
been quite fair towards Laura ; though, as 
he mentally added, it did not harm her, 
and was all for Dunstan's good. 

On their arrival in London the friends 
separated, but only for a few days. 
Esdaile was going to make some visits, 
Dunstan to " look about him," until they 
should go down to Bevis together. 
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When Edward Dunstan left her, Mrs. 
Thornton lost the composure which she 
had only maintained by a painful effort 
during the latter portion of their interview, 
and gave way to tears. They sprang from 
a mingled source, partly wounded feelings, 
partly hurt pride. She had intended to 
speak so differently from the way in which, 
she had spoken ; she had anticipated such 
different words from Dunstan. She did 
not know what she had expected, but 
certainly not what had happened. More 
anger, perhaps, if, indeed, he refused to let 
the past rest altogether, but not scorn, 
and especially not an expression of dis- 
belief in her. That at least was not just. 
She did not love Dunstan now; not a 
feeling which the most proud and jeal- 
ous husbapd could be entitled to resent 
stirred her heart at the prospect of seeing 
him, or troubled her in his presence ; but 
she had loved him. Not firmly, not 
strongly, not sublimely, not with the 
persevering faith which might be all very 
natural and easy to a girl who had nobody 
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to bully and wear her out, though not 
natural or easy to Laura, living under the 
awful rule of Lady Eosa ; but in her own 
way, and according to her own power, she 
had loved him. She hoped it was not 
very wrong to cry over the remembrance 
of that love, and for his disdainful dis- 
belief in it. Laura was not poetical or 
romantic, but she did feel *' upset," as she 
would have described her sensations, by 
the dispersion of her little plan for the 
pretty and pious adornment of the grave 
of that old love which she had buried out 
of her sight. That Dunstan should deny 
that it had ever lived, died, and been 
buried, at all ! She really suffered severely 
from this rude interruption of her life of 
pleasant reality, from this sudden flinging 
back into the world of rememljrance and 
sentiment which she had left behind her. 
And, as a great deal of childishness still 
lingered in Laura's nature and ways, she 
threw herself on her bed to have her cry 
out, and in no very long time she sobbed 
herself to sleep. 
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It was late in the afternoon when Laura 
awoke, with a pale face and a bad head- 
ache, for the first time in her life. She 
always had perfect health, and never 
affected any kind of illness, so that her 
husband, returning from the trial-trip of 
The Firefly to a late dinner, was quite 
distressed about her. Laura made light 
of her ailments and her looks, and, saying 
that she should be all right after she had 
some sleep, went into her room again. 

Before she left Mr. Thornton she men- 
tioned that she had seen an old friend 
that day. Captain Dunstan, who had just 
arrived from India, with Sir Wilfrid Es- 
daile. Laura thought Mr. Thornton knew 
Sir Wilfrid Bsdaile, and had met him at 
Lowndes Street. Yes, Mr. Thornton had 
met him, and remembered him perfectly, 
and was sorry he had missed Sir Wilfrid 
and his friend; they might have liked a 
sail in The Firefly. Laura rather thought 
thay had left Southampton ; something had 
been said about their being pressed for 
time. 

T 2 
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All this was said with intention, yet not 
with deceitful intention. Laura meant no 
harm at all; but, though she was not 
clever, she was intelligent, and she had 
learned, to a certain extent, to understand 
her husband. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Bury Hou^e. 

LITTLE difficulty, which, though 
he denounced it to himself as quite 
ridiculous, was nevertheless puz- 
zling, not to say insuperable, presented 
itself to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile when, on his 
arrival in London, he wished to proceed 
immediately to the fulfilment of his promise 
to John Sandilands concerning Miss Car- 
michael. Of course he must see that young 
lady as soon as possible, but how was it to 
be done? It had not occurred to Sir 
Wilfrid to ask himself that question until 
after he and Dunstan had parted company ; 
but even if it had, he would hardly have 
liked to mention the matter to his unlucky 
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friend, the man who had just come in for 
such a splendid thing by a turn of the 
wheel of fortune. The less said to him 
about the Chumleighs or their belongings 
the better. Sir Wilfrid had been very- 
nervous and uncomfortable about all that 
business at Southampton ; it had turned 
out much better than he had expected, 
and the wisest course was to drop the 
subject, and everything collateral to it,^ 
altogether. 

Of course. Colonel and Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh would not be in town in 
September. How stupid it had been of 
Sandilands and himself not to remember 
that! Their country place was somewhere 
in Kent, Sir Wilfrid knew, but he had 
never been there, and he had no acquaint^ 
ances in the neighbourhood. He could 
not volunteer a visit to Hunsford, or 
approach the place by any indirect man* 
oeuvre. He called at the house in 
Lowndes Street, and found it arrayed in 
the regulation London livery for Sep- 
tember ; window-blinds done up in news-* 
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paper, and a couple of broken flower-pots, 
with withered twigs in them, displayed 
forlornly in a corner of the dining-room 
balcony. From the elderly female in 
charge, who was taking in her evening 
beer from a potboy with a refreshing air 
of leisure about him, as Sir Wilfrid's 
hansom drove up, he learned that the 
" last family " had left, and the house was 
in the " hagent's 'ands/' 

" It's a nuisance," thought Sir Wilfrid, 
on his way to his club, " though of course 
I did not really think she would be there. 
I should like to have been able to tell John 
in my first letter that I had seen her, and 
handed over his souvenir safely. And, by 
the way, how am I to do that ? I shouldn't 
think Lady Eosa was a person to let the 
key of the postbag out of her own hands, 
or to fail to scrutinise her niece's cor- 
respondence pretty closely — though to be 
sure she writes to John safely enough — 
they must have some way of managing 
that ; I wish I had thought of asking him. 
That hateful postbag, it is one of the great- 
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est worries of country life, and one always 
knows exactly the sort of place where it 
is made a business of. It would hardly 
do for me to write to Miss Carmichael at 
Hunsford on the chance." 

Sir Wilfrid merely called at his club for 
his letters, and then drove on to his 
London abode, a comfortable suite of rooms 
in Belgrave Gardens, perfectly free from 
the effeminate frippery and contemptible 
luxury that are to be found at the present 
day in the dwellings of young men, whose 
ancestors) English worthies, would repu- 
diate such soft and silken puppies with a 
stern and wholesome disgust. Having 
told his servant, the man who had accom- 
panied him to Ceylon, that he would dine 
at the club that evening, and start for 
Scotland the next, he placed the little packet 
with which John Sandilands had charged 
him for Julia, and which he had taken to 
Lowndes Street on the least likely of 
chances, in a drawer of a Japanese cabinet ; 
and, in doing so, received a suggestion 
on the point that was troubling him. A 
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slim box, containing a tortoise-shell fan, 
lay at the edge of the drawer, and attached 
to it was a card inscribed, in John Sandi- 
lands' handwriting : " Miss Susan Sandi- 
lands, from J. S." 

'* Of course," said Sir Wilfrid, to him- 
self, ''that's the right thing to do. Ill 
write to the old lady, and send the parcel 
for Miss Carmichael to her. She's in 
their confidence, and I daresay she knows 
by this time I am — in his, at least." 

The writing of the short letter to Julia 
Carmichael, in which he claimed her friend- 
ship on the ground of his possession of that 
of her affianced lover, and gave her a 
glowing account of John, his health, his 
work, and his prospects, adding a few 
sentences of warm acknowledgment of the 
energy and ability with which John was 
advancing his — Sir Wilfrid's — interests, 
was a very difficult task to Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile. He was not in the le^-st awkward, 
but he was in good earnest diffident when- 
ever it befell him to have in any way to 
face that ever-puzzling problem, which he 
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familiarly phrased thus : " Why the deuce 
should a fellow like me be so much better 
off than a fellow like Sandilands?" If^ 
however, Julia were really as nice as John 
represented her — and Sir Wilfrid's own 
slight acquaintance with her led him to 
think that this particular lover did not in 
this instance draw quite so largely upon 
his imagination for his facts as is usual 
in such cases — she would take his letter as 
it was meant, and never for a moment 
suspect him of a patronising intention. 
He enclosed his letter to Julia in a kind 
and respectful epistle to Miss Sandilands, 
in which he did not stint his praise of 
John, and added that he was as well ac- 
quainted with Bury House as if he had 
had the good luck of his friend and had 
lived there, so closely had he studied the 
old house from the pencil-drawing — Miss 
Susan's own work — that occupied the 
place of honour in John's far away home. 
He might have added that the work of 
art in question, and a map of the planta- 
tion, which John himself had executed with 
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great care and nicety, were the only mural 
decorations boasted by the bungalow. Sir 
Wilfrid then placed the two letters, and 
the presents with which John had charged 
him, in a beautifully carved ivory and 
silver box, of which he begged Miss 
Sandilands' acceptance, and, having charged 
his servant to pack and dispatch the parcel 
early on the following day, dismissed the 
matter from his mind with the reflection 
that he was very sorry he had not been 
able to carry out the wishes of John 
Sandilands more effectively. 

The roundabout expedient of Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile had a more direct and satisfactory 
result than he anticipated. A few days 
after his arrival at a sombre castle in the 
north of Scotland, where a number of fine 
folks were assembled for the purposes of 
slaughter that fill the British bosom with 
joy in the beautiful autumnal days, a letter 
reached him, addressed in a hand of the 
kind which used to be called ** Italian,'^ 
small, sloping, old-fashioned, a great con- 
trast to the square, aggressive burliness of 
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a modern lady's writing — and couched in 
the following terms : 

" Bury House, B , September, 187 — . 

''Dear Sib Wilfrid Bsdaile, — I have 
had the honour and gratification of re- 
ceiving your letter, together with the 
handsome present from my dear nephew, 
of which you kindly took charge; and I 
^vail myself gladly of the opportunity 
thus afforded me of offering you the com- 
bined thanks of my sister and myself for 
all that you have done for John. We are 
very sensible of your goodness, and we 
are equally proud and convinced that our 
nephew will prove himself in all respects 
worthy of your friendship. I had no 
-difficulty in carrying out your wishes 
vsrith respect to Miss Carmichael, as she 
happens to be with us at present. She 
begs me to thank you in her name for the 
kindness with which you charged yourself 
with my nephew's commission for her, and 
to say that she regrets extremely that she 
had not the opportunity of seeing you 
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when you so kindly called at the house in 
Lowndes Street, formerly occupied by her 
uncle and Lady Rosa Chumleigh. She i& 
the more sorry for this, as there does not 
seem to be any probable opportunity of her 
seeing you, Lady Rosa Chumleigh having 
given up her house in town, and proposing 
to remain at Hunsford indefinitely. My 
sister and myself feel that it would be^ 
presumption on our part to invite you to 
visit us at Bury House ; at the same time,^ 
we should be deeply sensible of the kind- 
ness you would confer upon us, should it, 
by any chance, fit in with your other 
arrangements to pass a little time there. 

" Your proved friendship for our nephew 
emboldens me to trouble you with some 
information relative to ourselves. John 
being provided for, and our many years of 
toil having proved modestly remunerative, 
my sister and I have decided on giving up 
the school, to the duties of which we no 
longer feel ourselves equal, and we hope 
to pass the remnant of our days in the 
old house in which we have lived for so- 
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many years. Our pupils have therefore 
left us, these holidays, for the last time, 
and henceforth we shall be the only 
occupants of Bury House, until, as we 
hope and pray, our nephew and his wife 
shall live in it in the years to come. Bury 
House is our own property, acquired by 
our own earnings, and will be his when we 
are gone. The honour of a visit from 
you would be very highly esteemed. It is, 
of course, only on John's account that we 
should venture to ask such a favour. Miss 
Carmichael has been staying with us since 
the final breaking up of the school, and 
will remain until the second week of next 
month, when her uncle and Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh expect her to return to Huns- 
ford. We are looking forward to the 
coming of another dear young friend, a 
former pupil, who may perhaps become a 
permanent resident with us; but at any 
time, should it suit you so far to honour 
lis, we shall be ready to welcome you to 
Bury House, where there is indeed nothing 
to offer you as an inducement, beyond the 
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assurance of the pleasure you would con- 
fer on those who are already so deeply 
indebted to you. I am, dear Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, with the best thanks and compli- 
ments of my sister united to my own, — 
Tour obliged and grateful servant, 

'* Susan Sandilands." 

"What a dear, formal, fine old lady," 
said Sir Wilfrid to himself, after he had 
read the foregoing letter twice over, ** and 
how little notion she has of the real state 
of the case. Ingratitude is a cutting sort 
of thing, no doubt ; all the moralists and 
all the poets must be right about that — 
but, on the other hand, too much gratitude 
is uncommonly embarrassing, makes a 
man feel like a humbug. I wonder 
whether there really is very little kindness 
and consideration going about, such a 
small allowance of them seems to go such 
an amazingly long way. If our accounts 
were made up, it would b« seen that I owe 
John a great deal more than he owes me, 
even in that vulgar but indispensable item, 
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money. Nothing I should like better than 
to go and see the good old ladies and the 
old-fashioned place, to say nothing of such 
an unexpected opportunity of seeing John's 
lady-love. Let me see, how do I stand in 
point of engagements ? A week here, and 
then the Daunts, and join Dunstan in 
town on the 10th ; he's in no hurry to get 
to Bevis. I can do it by throwing the 
Daunts over, and I daresay it will be much 
pleasanter.'* 

Thereupon Sir Wilfrid Esdaile wrote a 
cordial letter to Miss Sandilands — really 
almost the kind of letter dear John himself 
might have written, the supremely-grati- 
fied old ladies described it — announcing 
his intention of presenting himself at Bury 
House in ten days from the date of the 
document. 

Among the pleasures of Julia Car- 
michael's life, she rated a visit to Bury 
House very high. It had its negative, as 
well as its positive, good side. It meant 
getting away from Lady Rosa Chumleigh, 
as distinctly as it meant being with the 
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dear old friends who sympathised with her 
so entirely in regarding John Sandilands 
as the most perfect and the most import- 
ant personage in all creation, and who 
decidedly "spoiled" Julia, because she was 
the beloved of their peerless nephew. On 
the present occasion Julia was disposed to 
rate the negative side of the pleasure of 
her visit unusually high, for Lady Rosa had 
been uncommonly difficult of late, and had 
an unendurably fine edge put upon her 
temper by the visit of her daughter and 
her son-in-law to Hunsford. Mr. Thorn- 
ton's polite imperturbability, and a certain 
intolerable air of considering Colonel Chum- 
leigh of chief importance, which nothing 
induced him to lay aside, had exasperated 
Lady Rosa to a pitch which almost render- 
ed her insensible to, or at least temporarily 
oblivious of, the grand fact that she had 
got her daughter off her mind, and also 
escaped scot-free from any unpleasantness 
about the Dunstan affair. 

It had been hard times for the Colonel/ 
Julia, and the household, and it was with 
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undisguised envy that the Colonel saw- 
Julia off for Bury House. There were no 
kind old ladies to ask him on a visit, and 
he could foresee nothing likely to procure 
a holiday for him, though he would have 
hailed one of his pretty frequent attacks 
of toothache — which Lady Rosa invariably 
denounced as his own fault, and a proof 
of weakness of mind — as an excuse for a 
couple of days in town, with no livelier 
society than that of his dentist. Julia 
looked after her uncle as he hurried away 
before the train started — he had a lot of 
commissions to execute in the town, and 
Lady Rosa never permitted anybody but 
herself to keep the ponies standing — with 
a sort of remorseful pity ; and yet she did 
not make things much easier for him. 

" What a life," thought Juha ; " what a 
breakneck mistake such a marriage ! And 
yet, if she died to-morrow, everybody would 
expect him to be sorry, and be shocked* 
if he let it be found out that he wasn't ; 
and she is considered a paragon, because 
she never ran away with anybody !" The 
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idea of anybody possibly existing who 
<5ould have been induced to aid and abet 
the Lady Bosa Chumleigh in such a de- 
parture from the matrimonial laws made 
Julia involuntarily laugh aloud, where- 
upon three ladies who had previously 
taken their places in the carriage bent 
upon her looks of supercilious and dis- 
dainful wonder, and she blushingly sought 
refuge in a yellow railway volume. The 
journey, though not long, was compli- 
cated, and Julia, albeit she had been sus- 
tained by sundry refreshing peeps at 
recent letters of John Sandilands, was 
glad to arrive at her destination. 

To Julia, Bury House meant "home," 
in all the best acceptation of that 
word which had ever been within her 
reach. Her past, all that was pleasantest 
in her present, and the dearly-cherished 
hopes of her future, associated themselves 
with the old house and its inmates. At 
first, when her engagement to John Sandi- 
lands was quite recent, there had come a 
strange and delightful shyness over her 
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with respect to the house, with whose 
every corner she had long been familiar ; 
it seemed so strange, so difficult to realise 
that in those rooms John had played and 
learned his first lessons, got into and out 
of his early troubles, in his childhood ; for 
he had been brought hither so immediately 
on his own birth that they could not tell 
whether his young mother, who had died^ 
stricken suddenly with death, even knew 
that '* a man had been born into the world,"^ 
of whose birth this was the price. It was 
as though she had to make acquaintance 
with them all over again, and they became 
doubly dear to her. It seemed to Julia 
that other betrothed lovers, who knew 
comparatively little of each other's past 
lives, must have much less to say to each 
other, or to write about, in the letters 
which form the best alleviation of absence, 
than she and John, who had so much in 
common even now. 

Bury House had never had the aspect of 
a school, at least of the modem order; it was 
an old, rambling, comfortable, picturesque 
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house, over-grown with greenery, with 
innumerable unsymmetrical windows, tall 
gable ends, and a roomy rustic porch, set 
down in the middle of a smooth lawn, which 
boasted some of the finest beech and wal- 
nut-trees in the county. A large garden, 
in which fruit and vegetables were more 
sedulously cultivated than flowers, and an 
orchard, both situated at the rear of the 
house, completed the little domain. 

Bury House was not more unlike the 
modern notion of a boarding-school than 
the Misses Sandilands were unlike any of 
the modern types of school-mistresses. 
There was a considerable difference be- 
tween the respective ages of the two 
sisters, but they were very like each other, 
both being small of stature, with refined, 
kindly faces, silvery white hair, and gentle 
Toices, into which thirty years of teaching 
and command had not brought one dis- 
cordant note. It was a common saying 
among the girls who were educated at 
Bury House that they never could think of 
^*the ladies'" as *' horrid old maids, but 
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rather as if they were nice pleasant widows 
whose husbands had died a long time ago, 
so that they had got over it, but had all 
the feeling-heartedness left.'' No doubt, 
the quicker sympathies, and the broader 
views that the girls recognised, and thus 
expressed in homely language, were largely 
due to the influence which the charge of 
the orphan child, to whom they had jointly 
devoted themselves, had exercised upon 
their lives. The cares and the duties of 
maternity had been theirs, though with- 
out its dear privileges and its impre- 
scriptible rights, and they had brought 
their reward with them. Few happier old 
ladies would have been found in England 
than the Misses Sandilands, when, the 
pleasant little bustle of Julia's arrival over^ 
they were sitting at tea in the porch, and 
hearing as nearly all about the contents 
of John's last letters as they could fairly 
expect. But Julia had, in her turn, a 
good deal to hear from them, especially 
about the final breaking-up of the school, 
and Miss Susan was the chief speaker. 
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" Of course, my dear, at the last, it was 
a little painful, and all the dear girls felt 
very, much the going away for good ; but 
it is quite surprising, and, indeed, I may 
say providential, when one comes to think 
of it, that they almost all belong to the 
county, and can come to see us one at a 
time, if they like. Miss Gordon and 
Miss Walker are well placed as resident 
governesses ; they both said they really 
could not think of going into any other 
school, after Bury House, and it all came 
much easier than you would think. The 
two maids we have parted with would 
have been leaving, at all events, to be 
married, poor silly things, so that it's no 
worse for them than it must have been." 

" Is the school-room dismantled yet ?'* 
asked Julia. 

**Ifo; it is just the same, with the 
benches and the desks, and the book-cases 
and black-boards." 

" I am glad of that. I shall like to see 
it once more. I daresay it will end in 
your keeping it locked up, and paying it 
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periodical visits. You know you have a 
hankering after relics and souvenirs. 
There's John's room, a complete sanc- 
tuary." 

Miss Susan shook her head in depreca- 
tion of Julia's sauciness, and answered 
with a smile : 

" No, no ; there's a little bit of news 
connected with the school-room which we 
purposely kept back until you came. 
It's the largest room in the house, you 
know " 

"And the pleasantest, with the twin 
elms in front of the windows, and those 
lovely broad window-seats." 

" Just so. It is the pleasantest room in 
the house, and the book-room, opening 
from it, is a very nice room too. The two 
would make a pleasant sitting-room and 
bed-room, would not they ?" 

" Delightful. But there are multitudes 
of bed-rooms already, and three heavenly 
sitting-rooms. What on earth can the 
school-room and the book-room be wanted 
for ?" 
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'' Ah I that is just our bit of news," said 
Miss Jane. " We are going to have a 
permanent boarder, my dear ; an old friend 
too." 

*'I am so glad. I could not help fearing 
you would be lonely, after being * so long 
accustomed to a lot of young people about 
you. Who is it ?" 

''It is a lady, my dear." Miss Susan 
now took up the tale. *' A former pupil 
of ours finds herself in circumstances 
which oblige her to look for a home, while 
she has a small independence which places 
her above having to earn one; and her 
greatest wish is to return to Bury House." 

" Of course it is/' said Julia, in a tone 
of thorough conviction. " What a sensible 
person, and how good of you to let her 
€ome. But who is she? Was she here 
in my time ? Do I know her at all ?" 

*' Yes, you may remember her ; she was 
here before you, but also in your time. 
Her name is Janet Monro." 

" Of course, I remember asking you 
about her. My cousin Laura took a violent 
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fancy to a sister-in-law of hers up in Scot- 
land. You like her very much, do you 
not ?" 

" Very much, indeed. When she was at 
school with us here she was a very favourite 
pupil indeed. We had not seen her for a 
long time when she wrote to us a week 
ago, to know if she might come to see 
us the next day, having a great favour 
to ask of us. She came, having seen it 
announced in one of the country papers 
that we had given up the school ; and the 
object of her visit was to arrange for 
coming to live with us." 

" Did you like her as much as ever ?" 

Miss Jane struck in : . 

*' Janet Monro was greatly altered since 
we had seen her last, but in all respecta 
that we could discern, for the better. We 
were so pleased with her that we could 
not refuse her, though of course we had 
not intended anything of the kind." 

" It seemed strange," said Miss Susan^ 
" that she should have been so long away, 
and not have stretched the horizon of her 
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life more widely than she has done ; but 
the little she told us accounts for it. We 
were the only friends she had when she 
left us, to go as companion to Mrs. Drum- 
mond of Bevis. Her brother was away at 
sea, and he was her sole surviving relative, 
and she made no new friends, except Mrs. 
Drummond herself, during the years she- 
lived with her." 

Mrs. Drummond of Bevis ! Julia'a 
attention was thoroughly aroused now. 
The dead woman's name had come to bear 
a strange significance to more than one 
person who had never known her in life. 
A few days only had elapsed since Julia 
had become aware of the episode in her 
cousin Laura's life with which Mrs. 
Drummond of Bevis had been so closely 
connected. She had dimly remembered,^ 
when Laura made to her the long-deferred 
revelation, that in some trifling way the 
names of the people and the place had 
previously been brought under her notice, 
but she traced the chain of association na 
farther. The only communication Julia 
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had bad from Laura — a few lines written 
just as she was going on board The Firefly 
— was a mere announcement of her own 
and Mr. Thornton's departure, in good 
health and spirits ; and the episode seemed 
to have slid back again into safe obscurity 
and oblivion. And now, here, in another 
scene, in a department of her life with 
which her cousin had nothing whatever to 
do, she was reminded vividly of the brief 
and baffled love-story, concerning which 
she had felt an apprehension, which might 
indeed be unreasonable, but was certainly 
irresistible. 

" Oh, do tell me all about Mrs. Drum- 
mond," said Julia, eagerly. " I am so 
€urious about her. I want to know why 
«he left Bevis, after all, to Admiral Drum- 
mond's nephew. My uncle, and Lady 
Rosa, and Laura knew Captain Dunstan 
very well, and he has only just left Ceylon, 
where he stayed on his way back from 
India, and went up to the plantation with 
Sir Wilfrid Bsdaile. They were just about 
to leave when John wrote last." 
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" I cannot tell you anything about that 
matter," said Miss Susan, "for Janet did 
not enter upon it at all with us. The 
story of her life with Mrs. Drummond was 
an uncommon one. Mrs. Drummond waa 
a peculiar person, not easy to get on with, 
and given to strong likes and dislikes. 
Janet went from here to her, a mere 
school-girl. Mrs. Drummond had been 
attracted by her face and her voice, and 
overlooked, indeed, I believe she liked, her 
inexperience ; and the Admiral and she 
both took to the girl in an extraordinary 
way. She was treated by them like a 
daughter; and she deserved such treat- 
ment, I am sure. Since the Admiral's 
death Bevis must have been a dreary place 
enough for a young girl to live in, but 
Janet has very quiet tastes, as she proves 
by proposing to come and live with us — 
also old people, in our quiet way. Mrs. 
Drummond provided for her, not by will, 
but by a gift of money, some time before 
her death ; and there she is, tolerably 
independent, and alone in the world." 
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** Is she a pretty girl ?" 

" We think her so, but she is not what 
would be called a beauty." 

" And when does she come ?" 

*'We expect to hear to-morrow. And 
we thought it would be very nice to have 
you to see about getting ready for her. 
We intend to give her the school-room and 
the book-room, because she wishes to 
have them, and also because she brings with 
her a very handsome piano and a large 
•collection of books, the gift of Admiral 
and Mrs. Drummond." 

"I hope she is not a learned lady, or 
one of those dreadful people who practise 
seven hours a day," thought Julia, with 
an unaccountable movement of ill-humour. 
Her curiosity having abated, she did not 
want this Janet Monro to come between 
her and her old friends, with rights almost 
^qual to her own, John excepted. John 
was, however, such a vast and important 
-exception that the timely remembrance of 
him checked her little bit of temper at the 
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point of wishing that Miss Monro had not 
fixed to come to Bury House quite so 
soon. 

''It will be very pleasant to get the 
rooms ready/' said Julia, after a little 
pause of self-conquest. " You may expect 
me to begin to-morrow morning. We 
will have in the gardener, and clear all the 
benches and things away to the lofts, and 
you shall see how smart I will make the 
rooms look." 

The old ladies smiled approval of her 
zeal, and then the subject dropped, after 
Julia had asked one more question. 

*'How far is Bevis from here?*' 

" Only ten miles," said Miss Susan ; 
" but that was quite far enough to prevent 
our seeing anything of Janet, for Mrs. 
Drummond has never come near Bury since 
she had a tiff with the rector, and any peo- 
ple whom she visited live on the other side." 

On the following morning Julia arose 
in the liveliest spirits, and with the best 
intentions, but her mind was quickly 
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turned in a direction with which Miss 
Janet Monro had nothing whatever to do ; 
for, while the three ladies were at break- 
fast, the parcel from Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
arrived, and caused a great commotion of 
excitement and delight. The Misses 
Sandilands were immensely pleased with 
Sir Wilfrid's letter, and learning from 
Julia that he was completely in the con- 
fidence of their nephew, and that she was 
particularly anxious to see him, they con- 
ceived the bold idea of inviting him to 
visit them. With the simplicity of per- 
fectly good breeding, they were free from 
any apprehension that Sir Wilfrid would 
be too " fine " for their quiet household 
and simple manners, and Julia, whose 
knowledge of the ways of the fashionable 
world was very extensive when compared 
with their complete ignorance, bore the 
testimony of her own slight acquaintance 
with Esdaile to his being unaffected and 
easy to get on with. The invitation, 
destined, as we have seen, to a cordial re- 
ception, was dispatched on the same day. 
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and the second post brought a letter from 
Miss Monro to Miss Susan Sandilands. 
The young lady asked her friend whether 
she might be received at Bury House in, 
ten days from that time, adding that a 
letter from the family lawyer to the house- 
keeper had informed that functionary of 
Captain Dunstan's intention to arrive at 
Bevis with a friend within a fortnight. 

**Well," said Julia, when Miss Susan 
Sandilands imparted the contents of Miss 
Monro's letter to her, a little nervously, 
•* this is an instance of the uncertainty of 
human affairs. Instead of my quiet time 
all to ourselves and the dogs, and the hens 
and chickens, here we are in a whirl of 
business and a vortex of society, for I feel 
certain Sir Wilfrid Esdaile will come." 

Julia was right. Sir Wilfrid bade them 
expect him on the same day as that named 
for Miss Monro's arrival, and proposed to 
remain until he should be obliged to join 
a friend at a place in their neighbourhood, 
he believed, though he knew little of the 
geography of Suffolk. The friend was 
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Captain Dunstan, of Bevis, of whom Jolin 
had doubtless told them. 

The writing of that letter was Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile's first step on the way to 
his fate. 
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